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There was once a gentle time -. 
‘Whenne the worlde was in its prime; 
Ahd everié day was holydaye, 
And everie monthe was loyelie Maye— ~ 
Capide thenne hadde but to goe é 
With his purple winges and bovwe; . 
And in bidssomede vale apd grove." 
. Everie shepherde kirelte to Love. 


. 


< 'Thennea réste, dimplede cheeke, 

** Anda blue eye fonde and meeke; 
Anda ringie tte-wreathenne browe, 
Like hyacynthes ona bed of snowe, 
Anda lowe voice gilverre-sweete 

.  .From a lippe without deceite: its 

Ofilie those the heartes could move . 
Of the simple swaines to love. 


But thatte time is gone.and paste; 

anne the summerre alwayes laste? 
And the swaines are wiser growne, 
And the hearte is turnede to stone, lt: 
And the maiddenne’s rose maye witherre, ; “@ 
“Cupide’s fled, manne knowes not whitlierre) =~ 


But anotherte Cupide’s come, 

. With a -browe of care and gloome; © 
Fixede upon thé éarthlie moulde, 
Thinkinge.of the-sullenne golde: »., 
In his hande the bowe no, more, 

At his backe the hoaseholde store, ; 
"+ ‘That the bridalle colde muste buye; .. 
Uselesse now the smile and sighe; 
But he weares the pinion stille, 
Flyinge at the siglite of ille: 
Oh,,for the oldétrue-love times 
- Whenne the worlde was in its prime! ; 
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JOHN SMITH. 
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- «men of pith, . 
Sixteen called Thompson, and ninetéen named Smith.”—Byron. 








My ndme.is John Smith. The first importaitt event of 
wy life was my birth—but of that, my reminiscences are 
hint, of course. John Jenkins Smith was my: father’s 


kins Smith, Junior,—the middle appellation eee in-com- 
jlinfent to the sir-names ‘of my uncle and aunt, Increase 
and Abundance Jenkins. Inthe fitness of time, any fathér 
_ deceased: He was an estimable individual, and did a 
good business: in’ the line of barsoap—the: avails arising 
itom the sale of which article.created.a decent competen- 


cy for the necessities of his surviving family. . He.was an/|/' 


industrious man, with habits uacommonly domestic. My. 
mother, nine brothers, and seven sisters, lived to mourn 
his Toss: : 


After the demise of my father, it was my mother’s wish 
and advice, that I should drop, the Jenkins and the-Junior 
fom my: title, and adopt the simple cognomen of John 


Smith. Persuasion at last induced me to comply with her/ 


desires; and dearly haye I paid for my acquiescence.. The 
simplicity of the name has been fruitful-of mystery. In- 


humerable are the vexations and difficulties jnto which it} 


lasled me. Were Ito relate them, in the swelling style 
of modern’ writers,.I do verily believe that the world 
Would not contain my books. But the task is too formi- 
table, even if 1 were fond of authorship,, which, I thank 

eaven, 1am not. .Mymame forbids the thought.- The 
Wise may ‘cogitate from the tripod, and the dunce twaddle 
on'his stool. 
places. Save in the directory and the census, I shall be 


rominisumbra, ; 
‘When one arrives in a large city; it is a common simile 


I shall not arise-to.push them from their} 


|| bung in the stamboat cabinj had captivated my eye. Glan- 


||consequence, **Doubtless,”- said I, ‘the several coach- 


|} whips; awaiting my commands, and who ascértuined my 
- |{ destination, have come*hither in advance, to record my | 


}\L had resolved from the- first. to rhake'al] the acquaintances 
Fcould. I was rejoieéd to hear, the morning after my. ar-}}© 


|| quiréd after: my ‘health at*the Adelphi. -I knew I had 


‘| but I had*not the most distant suspicion that they would || 
remember the “‘gawkey,” as théy used to calf me, Whom 


| Iaiever failed to walk myself hungr? before twélve o'clock, | 


| I.was delighted;* and remembering my 
-|| maxim, “ Dum-vivimus vivamus,” 1 resolved to enjoy my 


resort to one of those’ fatnous ordinaries in Broadway, 


| 


nage; and, until my twelfth year, I was caHed JohnJen-} 


4 


"|. glance at the ditectary,’that F was oné among hundreds |) 


who ‘bore my personal-appellation. © Having 'passed*my' 
time from youth ta eafly manhood in the country, the bug= 
tle and buzz of @ vast city like this almost’drove me cra- 
zy. Like John Jones, in the play of that nanie, “I was 


had a fiir share,of’money, and; thé’ picture of that hotel, 


cing at the traveler’s book in the-barroom, ! perceived my: 
name, three times repeated.. I began to think. mystlf of 


men ‘who ‘stood .on ‘the wharf with uplifted, beconing 


arrival.” I was unsophisticated {fn ‘those ‘days. Those} 
things,which we chew the cud of ‘wisdom withal,namely; 
eye-teeth, had not then beencut. I thought, with a pleas- 


one always finds “‘the warmest welcome'at aninn.” | 

Purposes of business’btought me to’. town.” It was my 
intention, after passing a year or two. at mercantile ap- 
prénticeship in the’city, to beegme « country trader;. and 


rival, that several: persons’ whoni I did not see, had in- 


many friends who had come to tlie’ zreat Babél befure me; 


they knew athhome. However, 1 solaced my mind with 
reflections on my growing importante, and indulged myself 
in pléasing anticipations of the success wh 
quaintances woyld ‘yet induce for me. ~ : 

I was fond of ‘strolling*through the streets in thé morn-| 
ing, when the glitter and stir of fashion were abroad; and 


An advértisement. which I-had inserted in the newspapers, 
‘of, *sWants a place, a young man‘from:thé country, with 
an.extensive knowledge of figures, who writes -a4:good 
hand,”’.had heen successful. I had precured a situation, 
and was to enterupon its duties in ® fortnight. Of course, 
Boyish scrape- 
time. “So, on each day at twelve ‘o’clock, I was wont to 
where all-that’ the human appetite ean’ crave, is spread 
before the eyé m rich profusion. ‘A fig for. the expense,” 
naid. I; “the things are good, and 1I-wish to maké ac- 
quaintances for my employers:” « ~ ‘re eos ees 

- At'the resort of which Iam speaking, it seemed-to me 
that alk the town conveped.. There, from eleven until 
five, weré to be seen vast numbers of voracious aldermen, 
and opulent good-livers, devouring their respective. lunch- 
es. Mahy a one of these'as he came out, went along the 
streets with a pleased and satisfied countenance; 

i «Smiting his thigh, with blythe Apician glee,: - 

.And licking eke bislips, right beautiful to see.” 


Of course, there were many faces that I came at, last, to] 
know “‘passingly well.” One individual, especially, in a. 
suit of rusty brown, a bell-crowned hat, and a bombazine 
stock of blue, used every day to enter the apartment just 
at the time I did, ind. seat himself at the marble table 
next me. By degrees, we became slightly acquainted. — 
Being a tegular visitor, my name ahd lodgings weré soon 
known to the-barkeeper.. One morning, the man in brown 
picked up a letter from thie floor under hjs table, and asked 
me if Ihad.drépped it. I told him I had neither written 
nor lostany.° | ~ ; : 


“Very singular,” said “he, ‘without putting the epistle 
into my hands: ‘I will make inquiries abaut it.’ He show- 
ed itto the keeper, who opened it, and after.casting his 


tainly—certainly—with pleasure.” The whole affair was 
an enigma; but Iwas as green at that time as a’ new- 
hatched gosling. Supposing the person had mistaken his 
man, but not wishing to be outdone in courtesy, I,bowed 
‘andsmiledinreturn. ~ 4: 








‘oliken dim to a drop of water-falling into the ocean; it 








excited.” Forthwith I-made my way‘ta’the Adelphi.. -I/) 


ing sensation, of the trath of the old-poet's remark, that] 


4 


4 


ich, these ac-||. 


t 


eye down the page, bowed politely to me, and said ‘‘Cer-|/ 





.. Shortly after, when I had taken my usua] meal,and wes 


, 


| been answered—all by the.same hand! . 


4! 


**Yes—that.is my name,” - 
SGot.a certain hote about you:. the 
Boh ONT... sis. ate Awe: 4 
‘IT didn’t understand hin. 
» “You'are Mr, John Smith, at the 
“Ves. Lam at that hotel.” 9. ine 
“Very well, iny dear sir, the note is. aceepted, Your 
‘bills ire paid‘until farther notice.” ee “ 
“ ‘Well, thought I, my friends are polite, that is truth. - 1 
shave altnost the freedom of -the. city.. How curiously: 
agreeable! - Lcontinued togo for days and«weeks her,. 
land eat at: this ordinary, **without .money and without 
price.” He in the brown coat was.ever present:» . ~ - 
, At the end of the manth, I received at my hotel a bill © 
of forty dollars, foredibles used at’ the ordinary aforesaid. 
I hurried to the place, and°demanded an explanation. ‘I: 
was informed thatthe man in brown -had given a letter 
to the keeper,’ under. my.. very. nose; requesting lunches 
for.two every morhing, the bill to be sent monthly to John. 
Smith; at the Adelphi. ‘References were given; and had 


Dillis all right—-put 


Adelphit”. 


‘ It was a broad Aoaz—and after paying the money, as I 
-was obliged to do, (it was left ‘‘to:my honor,” that potent 

er of purse-strings,) I found that.one of the three 
John Smiths whose names, were written at-the Adelphi, 
was a chevalier d’indusirie, who passed as my friend, at 
the lunch, and my cougin-John at the. hotel. He came 
down with me in the-steambeat.. I never-saw him after » 
he was blowed.- This was the first. practical attack on my 
name; but by how many dozens was it.net the last! Let 
me go on. ° +. ; ° . " - 


There is scarcely any. body who has not’ been. in love, 
as often:as once; at least.- I have tiad my flame—but my 
name quenchéd it.. About the third monthof my mercan-: 
tile. apprenticeshjp, I was induced on a.certain evening to 
attend one of. those pleasing convocations, asacred concert . 
—and at first-sight, I became attached to alady’ who was 
attached to the choir. She looked like ‘a divinity—she 
sang hike an angel. .. ie Te Cakes, 
“I followed her to her hotise, when the concert broke up, 
to, ascertain’ her residence: and from that time, my: life: 
was one wild dream of suspense‘and passion. I ‘used'to 
‘see her every day or two at the window, and sometimes 
at church. . A. good looking young mah, who lodged at the 
Adelphi, and for whom I had often been taken; seemed to 
me to be pursuing the same object, _ 

When I went.in that direction,he generally walked a few 
yards behind me—as constant to my trip, as‘ the shadow. 
to the substance; butas he went beyond: ¥ supposed he had 
friénds farther “on, in the same streets for li pdssed the 
house, whereas I saw nothing’ worth a step beyond, and 
used to ‘wheel about” like a militiamian, directly in frant 
of the domicil, when my eye had drunk in its dizzy poison 
from the window. One evening, just at twilight, I saw 
my Adelphi friend standing on the step of my. lady’s 
dwelling. .Good heavens! Perhaps he knéw ‘her. I 
sought my hotel with a‘spirit-of envy, that I: find it hard 
to describe. Was that man'my rival? ~ 

‘The next-day I received: a scented note 
qaill hand, which ran as ensueth: 


‘¢ No. ——, ——- Street-—My dear John: We do not 
know-each other well+for we have been thwarted by the ° 
presence of untoward circumstances; -but sure my dear, 
my only John, the Janguage of my: eyes must have con- 
vinced you that since we first met, my heart” has «been 
‘wholly yours. Come.to-morrow evening at eight—and 
ina walk of a few moments, I will convince you, if words 
can do it, of the unalterable affection of your devoted . 


CatHaRINE WALLACE. 


, in a fine crow- 





Joun Smitn, Exq,,; Adelphi.” 


F have a notion that my punctuality the next evening | 
was a-model of mercantile precision. As thetown clocks 
were clanging eight, my hand was on the knocker of the 
Wallace door. A very attentive “color’ person” answer- 
ed my call, and in a moment‘after my inquiry, the arm of 
Miss Wallace was in mine, trembling with hurry and ag- 





itation: We walked for the space of nearly *‘a block,” 
without the utterance of any thing but the ai interjec- 


























































tions of pleasure, and an occasiona] remark upon that in- 
exhaustible subject, the weather. J <a 

We turned into Broadway. Here, in the blaze of gas 
lights, we met abruptly, two pes who turned 
passing us, and striding hastily a. few paces before, like 
Onhello’s lady,.they ‘turned again;” and as [ was on the 
point of pouring out some tender sayings,one of the fellows, 
staring atthe face of my fair companion, exclaimed: 

“Good gracious! Miss Wallace, is that you?” 

It was wy tracking friend, of the Adelphi. I knew his 
voice instantly. The lady dropped ‘ber arm, as if she 
received a death-shot. : : 

“Why ate you walking with this man!—and how did 
you come to know him!” Miss Wallace.answered with a 
faltering voice. that she did not know me, but had mista- 
‘ken me for himself. ‘Dear John,” said slie, ‘did you not 
get my note this morning! I expected you to walk with 
me, and not.a person with whom I have no acquaintance 
whatever.” as te 

Guess my surprise. I was, as the Kentuckidns phrase 
it, ‘an entire stranger.” The gallant began to bluster: 

« Will—you—juet—permit—me—to--ask—you,” said 
he to me, cocking his hat fiercely o’ one side, and drawling 
his words, solto voce, through his set teeth—‘* whothe devil 

-are you'-—what are you here for!—what ’s your name!— 
and what are you a’ter? (syncopating the last word, with 
a broad inflection of the first syllable.) I haye seen you 
at the Adelphi, and I begin to think you area puppy.” 

“Puppy, [ am‘none,” said I, coolly—‘and my being 
with this lady at present, is the result of concert.’ I re- 
_eeived a note frdm her this morniag, requesting an inter- 
view.” “x gut ' : 

' “Liar! said-the gentleman. -— . 

“That phrase,” I résponded, meekly, ‘‘weuld not be 
borne, if,1 considered you a ‘good judge of the truth in 
the present case. I happen to have the note in my pocket, 
sir; end as ‘you ‘are very inquisitive, let me return the 


. 


compliment, and ask your name?!” 

- «My name, sa—I am not ashamed of my name, sa—as 
you appear to be of yours—my name, ba, is——Joun 
Sara!” , : 

“And %ois mine. Here’s the heart of the mystery. I 
see at once that the similarity of our names hias been thé 
cause of this error. Your ndéte fell into my hands.” I 
never’ spoke to this lady, before to-night, im-all my life— 
though I have, for’somé time, occasionally seen and ad- 
mited her, at a distance.” : 

We were friends in a moment. The young damsel had 
accidentally made his’acquaintance, a week or two pre- 
viously, .after afi extensive’ interchange of -oglings, at 
churches, and other public resorts—and they were, it was 
‘plain to see, quite desperate with each other. I could not 
help comparing myself to the man inthe play, whose ser- 
vant says to him: “Maister, arn't yout name Gregory!” 
“‘Yes—sir R.Gregory.” ‘So ismine.” -+‘*Ah, then your 
name’ is similar.” ;‘*No, master, my name arp’t Similar— 
my aame’s Gregory!” 4 aah 

These ainusing reflections were but a momentary gleam 
of sunshine on the cloud which darkened my spirit.. My 
dream of love was’ broken. Another John Smith. had 
stepped into my: bower of hope, and placked the brightest 
rose itever grew. 1 became “melancholy and gentleman- 

* like”—went to: conventicles with great regularity, and 
read a multitude of books. By degrees, I began to liave 
quite a passion for .literature, and tried my hand in the 
light department, as a producer:. With the assistance of 
Ossian, and a rhyming dictionary, I made some poetry, 
and'sent it-to a popular weekly journal. It wasentitled*A 
River Scene,’ and bose for its motto the following couplet 
from some grand inconnu: 

«'Tissweet, upon the impassioned wave, 
To watch the little fishes swim.” 


Ambitious of distinction, I wrote my name in full at the 
top of the piece. What kind of ‘reception, think you, did 
it encounter? Reader, read: ” 


“John Smith’s poetry is received, and has gone to that 
‘vast receptacle of things lost for the present upon earth, 
on.the cover of which it is thus written: ‘Rejected Ba- 
Jaam: * Clauduntur in elernam noctem.” We would advise 
John Smith to give, up his visions of fame. Let them dis- 
solve “into airy nothing—for they producé nothing—and 
out of nothing, nothing comes. No man, with exactly 
his two names, need expect glory bélow the sun. The 
last one is not the objection; for the Jones’s, the- Brown’s, 
Thompson’s, and Jackson’s, with many other names, 
might compete with ‘it ‘in point of numbers; but the bap- 
tismal prefix of John, makes the title no name atall; and 
thus, if we niistake not, has the matter been ruled in 
courts of justice. “We beg our correspondent to drop either 
the lyre or his name; for he will labor in vain farrenowa, 
unless he prays the legislature for a divorce from his pres- 
ent cognomen. 


«John Smith—John Smith—oh, Phabus! what a namé 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame!” 


This unequivocal compliment almost extinguished my 
lyrical propensities. I was conyinced that John Smith 
would never make any respectable sensation in literature.| 
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public joutnals, the following announcement: | >i i 


pieces of prose and poetty. designed for the prizés in the 
‘Oriental, Olympiad and We 

report, that after a close examirtation of the matters con- 
fided.to their discrimination, they have come toa decision. 
Private notice has already been made tothe modest and 
successful authors of the essay and tale.‘ Before giving 
the name of the victorious writer of the poem to the world, 
the committee desire to state, that with reference to the] 
two baskets.of accepted and rejected productions, now in 
the office of the Sunburst, they cannot make a more fitting 
comparison, than by likening them to the figs of Jeremiah: 
(Jer. xxiv. 2. 
the fige that are first tipe; ard the other basket had very 
nau 

The comumtie now proceed, with @ feeling of serene and 
solemn exultation, to commit to the rublic.eye-at thisera, 


‘his hands the twenty-five dollars, and a year’s receipt for 






= 


Why then, from such a cause, should 


“Norice—The committee appointed to examine the 


ekly Sunburst,” beg leave to, 


‘One basket had very gaod figs, even like 


ty figs, which could not be eaten, they wereso bad.’ 


and to that which shall lift its lid'im future ages, the name 
of the distinguished ‘person who has won the . gyerdon of 
twenty-five dollars, and ‘a year’s gratuitous subscription 
tothe Olympiad and Sunburst. It is John Smith, Esq., of 
Newyork. He will readily comprehend his putative.iden- 
tity, when the committee remark, that his effusion com- 
mences with a spirited invocation te the'Nine. The com- 
mittee will be prepared to meet him, and administer into 


the popular journal aforesaid, on Tuesday evening next, 
at six o’clock, in the salooti of the City Hotel. That the| 
author may be received: without the embarrassment of 
self-introduction, he is requested to wear a white favor in 
the lappel. button-hole of his coat—-whereupon, on his en- 
trance, he will be introduced to the company, and receive 
the pecuniary tribute due to his extraordinary genius.— 
Many ladies, amateure, and literary gentlemen, will be 
present. - Nov. 25. eod. ass. dtf.” 

I read this notice over at least fotty times, before the 
appointed evening..- On that day, afterdinner, I dressed 
with studied neatness, and turning down,my collar, a-Ja 
Byron,,brushed my reddish locks, Appolle like, around 
my forehead, ina styleof sublime confusion, and awaited 
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Cruel thought! A rose would smell as sweet, according 
to Shakspeare, even if it were called ippecacuanha, as 
by ‘any other name, 
a barrier be placed against the aspirationsof an ambitious 
mortalt’ ‘Fhe idea was not éndurable. I determined to 
be evenvith the editor who had:so crucified my lines. A 
rival publication had offered ‘prizes for an essay, a tale; 
and: some poetry. It wanted a month befoye the meeting 
of the committee. I spent afortnighton onepoem. "The 
paper in question was great in a small way, and bore on 
its cover a learned motto, “from the Greek of Alceus.” 
The time arrived—the committée convened—the award 
was made: and what-was my delight: on reading in the 


contended for the peculiar merit of his ewn c 


"URE AND SCIENCE... 





the rest of the unsuccessful essayists, I did instantly.’ 5 
the sinister smirk in hisface, eeagnive the anne nit by 
It was the. rascel in brown, whose bill ¥ had pa Nye 
lunch! é "ya 

I remember little of the occagiow after’ this. 
recollect, that some of the “great rejected” 
emphasis, that they had. been sadly misused. 


I on] 

Swore Wit 

every one of whieh, even.to the entire dabtaget aan 
with an upped} to the muses for assistance. One man 

who seemed alittle excited with wine, declased that he 
came theré for the prize, and the prize he would have: he 
had alteady engaged a supper below, for himself and a few 
friends, onthe strength of the prize; and I would ‘like to 
know;” hée'added, w)tli a sardanic grip of defiance, “who 
inthe name of Parnassus, is a-going to pay the bill! My 
heart is heaving and.buysting with émotion.. What js o 
requite ys all for our disappointment!" — . 
“Of our soul stirring hopes we aré in at the death, 

And we stand, as ia battle array, ° 


To find our renown but a bodiless breath, 
That vanisheth away?” : 


‘‘Mesejeurs Smith,” sajd the chairman, entirely digze. 
garding the loquacious member, *‘you are dismissed, 
rour badges, besides. being emblems of peace, which wij 

prevelt any wranglings among yourselves, are also signs 
that you feel independent, and.ask no favors.” Here the 
company laughed, inthe manner of @ eertain popular ac. 
tress, “like hyenas.” _ ‘ 

How the company broke up, I know not. I wasthe first 
at the doog, and walked up Broadway with my hatin my 


entirely recovered from the acidity of spiritwhichthat 
sore discomfiture entailéd upon me. I had beew crossed 
in love and literature; and my coming days seemed only 
to me, # helpless wanderer on the ocean ‘of time, like 
‘breakers ahead.” And so they have proved. I haye 
been advertised in the newspapers;, persecuted by females 
whom I knew not; had callow bantlings laid on my door. 
steps. Inshort, I have suffered every thing but death— 
and all for niy pame- In vain do I attempt to console 
myself, by thinking of one great name like mine, the cap- 
tain,.who was saved by the Indian girl, Pocahontas; and 
two. that are ‘‘similar,” the renowned Horace aud James 
—the wittiest men living. 1 am still plodding along the 
vale of- existence, looking at the bright steep of fame in. 
the distance, knowing it ‘‘impossible toclimb.”. My name, 
hangs to my tail; as heavy as thé stone of Sysiphus. I 
almost wish I was entirely defunct. ess 
Having long ago removed’ from the Adelphi, in conse- 
quence of a “‘colldpse”’ in its prosperity, I have got a home 
of my own, and am well to do in the world. But Tam 
not happy. Idisburse the postage for a weekly mass of 
letters, of which three in five are intended for others. 1 





with a palpitating bosom, the prond moment when I should 
enter thesaloon. I paused some thirty minutes after the 
appointed time,so that expectation should be on tiptee.— 
At last I sallied forth, and with a queer'feeling of trans- 
port opened the door of the saloon and entered. There 
was a large collection -of people; and at. one side of the 
room, like stinted wall-flowers, stood a line of woe-begone- 
looking individuals, to the number of fifteen, each with a 
white favor in his bogom—but with such diversified gar- 
ments! ‘‘Motley was their onjy wear.” I was surprised 
bewildered. At the request of the committee, tender- 
ed through their’chairman, I took my station *‘in line.”’— 
A subdued snicker ran through the room, as two more per- 
sons, bearing white favors, entered, and stepped by direc- 
tion into the ranks below me. I stele’a glance at my 
comrades. They weresilent, grim, and sad to see, We 
all of us looked like a small company, detdiled for private 
exercise, from “the great atmy of martyrs.” 

At last the chairman rose, and waving his hand loftily, 
said: **An unexpetted duty, ladies and gentlemen, de- 
volves upon the humble person who now addresses you.— 
Cailed to my office at a moment of peculiar excitement, I 
wish to discharge its duties with approval. I expected 
to-night, in the presence of you all, to pay..a delegated 
honor to the genius of one bright son of song. ButI am 
obliged to select him from yon troop of taneful worthies 
now arranged before the assembly, every one of whom, by 
a singular goncatenation of parental tastes, bears the name 
of ——John Smith !”’ ; 


impulse was to cutandrun. A second thought told me, I 
might be the John Smith, and J dete:mined to see the farce 
‘out, s oe { 

‘In this state of uncertainty,” continued the chairman, 
‘the only’ method of arriving ut the successful author, is 
to read the accepted lines.’” 

He began to read them with the lungs of a Stentor, and 
the gestic gracé of an elephant. They were not ‘mine,— 
that was.certain: poor, drawling, spiritless stanzas—mere 
verbiage to mine. My contempt for the committee was 
unbounded. : nt 

But a person riow jumped out from our row, with the 
quickness of a Narragansett pacer-—bowed, was identified 
as the author, and took his perquisites, When he wheel- 


I could have evaporated through the key hole. My first /} 


read notices concerning me, hymeneal and obituary, sev- 
eral timesina month. I have been waited upon simulta- 
‘neously, by persons who had. come to wish me joy, in the 
|expectancy of a pinch-drinking, and “by rival tomb-stone 
cutters, desirous ofa job ‘to my memory,” from the sur- 
| Viving members of-my bachelor household. 1 pay twice 
;my own amount of bills. A John Smith lives next door, 
\to whom half my choice rounds and sirlvins, selected per- 
‘sonalHy in the market—for I love good feed—are sent 
without distinction. © My name is a bore, and my life a 
burden. Touching the debts I have paid, which were not 
my own—they have harrassed ng beyond measure. Such 
is the perplexity arising from their constant-and umavoid- 
able occurrence, that I begin to think myself a memberof 
that class of reprobates, mentioned by St. Paul, in his 
epistle to the Romans, who have been given up by Divine 
| Providence ‘to do those things which are not convenieyt.” 
,Heartily do I'wish I gould do as the Druids of old did~ 
who contracted earthly debts for themselves and others, 
and gave promisory notes, payable in the other world. 
But I forbear to recite my-infelicities. I skip oyer some 
hundreds, and come to the /atest. Yesterday morning the 
following police report met my eye: ; 
“John Smith, a new offender, was on Monday last com- 
mitted to Bridewell, charged with having stolen several 
descriptions of clothes from various hotels in Broadway- 
He formerly made his home at the Adelphi, where he 
practised his light fingered arts for a considerable time- 
| Ife was at one period ‘well off,” and lived in Broadway; 








| but his thieving: propensities have brought him up, atlast, 
\toa full stop. Bail having been procured; he is now at 
jlarge; but so well known, tat his career is now compare- 
tively harmless.” ' . ; : 

This is the latest, but not the Jast. I have met scores 
,of acquaintances since yesterday, and they all shun me a3 
\if they s¢ented in my garments the ait of a jail—all but 
one puppy, and he asked me ‘when F got out!”. There 
is ample botheration in store for me. «Its kind I know not 
—bhut the quantity must be enormous. I will bear it no 
‘longer. I have booked myself for Albany to-morrow;— 
and if Iam ‘not released from my name by the.house, I 


living: and on my tomb-stone shall be recorded, in 





ed again, and‘made a derisive inclination of the head to 





“slab up” latm—* Sic lransit tristitia Johannes. Smithi!” 
—Newyork KyNIcKEeRBOCKER. : ; 


paid at the’ 


Each man ; 


hand, althougli the weather was drizzling. Ihave never . 


will go, for tefuge, to that narrow house appointed for all 
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_ ‘DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. . . 
Loox ovr For THem.—A. late French paper contains] 
the following paragraph: a fs ; 
A well known banker at Paris, while returning home 
some evenings ago ftom a ball, missed. three things—his 
wife, his cashier, and.the contents of his stropg box,— 
Having by some means ascertained that the fugitives had 
gone to Havre, he immediately followed them, and arri. 
yed at the hetel in which they had-taken up ‘their abode, 
where he lefirned.they were to sail the'next day for Amer- 
ied. Making a confidant.of the landlord, the banker 
went tothe chamber in which the two culprits were. At 
the first summons the recreant cashier opened the door— 
. gad throwing himself at the feet of his injured benefactor, | 
uknowledged his criminality, and only supplicated mer- 
cy for his guilty companion, who lay trembling in the bed 
which he had just quitted: *‘Don’t be alarmed, my worthy 
fellow;’”” said the banker, ‘ali I want is.my money.” The 
whole of this was immediately given up. “The: banker 
having ascertained that nothing was kept back, turned to 
the delinquent and offered him notes tothe amount of 10, 
(00 franks, saying this is for the service you have rendered 
mé in ridding me of a vicious wife. You may setoff with 
her to-morrow for Newyork, on condition that you sign an 
acknowledgment that you have recéived the money for 
: the expenses of the voyage. of yourself and Madame, to 
the United States.” T’he paper was signed, the door was 
glsed, and the banker, having remained not-much more 
thana quarter of an hour at Havre, set out on his road to 
Paris. See : 1 


Economy 1x. FaMitt1es.—One of the: principal sources 
‘waste in private families, is the improvidence ‘of ser- 
vants, Where the mistress of the house does not, person- 
ily Jook after the affairs of her kitchen, or employ a 
hithful housekeeper to perform that service, the destruc: 
tim which takes place in many cages is beyond what 
cwid.easily be imagined.’ Pieces of bread, meat; and 
vegetables are thrown into the’ slop bucket, or into the 
strest, or conveyed away clandestinely by the back door 
widlers, and other objects’not worty of charity, to.a very 
great amount, whilst the most unlimited indulgence is 
given to excess in eating.’ In regard, too, to fires—ser- 
vants never concern themselves about the propriety of sav- 


jjantry of. Ireland, It is related, that on the death of Lord 


= 


—gives up her whole heart to the besieging influences of}. 


“Madam,” (said the quaint’ gentleman) “I like the hugin 


} . Universatity of Disconrént.—A 





ing fuel, but pile on wood in the kitchen where .wood is 
used; Without stint, whether it be wanted or not, anfl es- 
pecially at night, in order that they may not be obliged 


isréquired, The value of the back logs left to moulder 
away in kitchens, without~- producing a particle of heat 


but what goes up the chimney and is Tost, would alone, 


amount to a large sum fn our community, and if to this be 
added the waste of candles, oil and soap, the breaking of 
china, glass and crockery, knives,and forks, and other 
articles of furniture, from shéer carelessness and.disre- 
gard of the interests of'the master, it will be seen that. 


the tax imposed by the bad administration of a kitchen is, 


avery heavy one. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH.—One will be convinced of the 
ineficacy of capital’ punishment ia restraining crime; by 
looking over the criminal code of England for several cen- 
tuties past, and connecting with it the multitude of crimes, 
many of which are’ of the darkest dye, that are of almost 
daily occurrence in that country., Sir William Black- 


stone observed in his time, that among the variety. of| 


crimes’ which men were daily lidble to commit, no less 


than one-hundred and sixty have been declared, by act of 


Parliament, to be felonious, without benefit of clergy, or 
in other words punishable with death. During the reign 


of Henry IV., it is stated that more persons were executed | 


in England for robberies and murders, in one year, than 
in France in seven; and during the reign of Henry VIII., 
who was a great advocate of capital punishment, no less 
than 72,000 persons died - by the hand of the’ executioner 
‘being at the rate of 2000 per annum!. These sangui- 
nary laws still exist, but do not tend to reform the morals 
of the people. (Crimes*are as frequent in England as in 
any part of the civilized world. The opinion is naw rap- 
idly gaining ground in that country, that capital punish- 
ment is an ‘inadequate remedy for crime; and there is a 
Prospect that the sanguinary laws, disgraceful to any civ- 
ilized country, which have existed in England for many 
centuries, will, ere long, be repealed, 


A Gypsty Mareiace.—Decker, an author.of the times 
of Queen Elizabeth, gives an account of the marriage 
ceremony amnong the Gipseys, says:—‘The parties to be 
wedded find out a deaélhorse.or any other beast, and stand- 
ingone one on the side, and the otlier on the other, the 
Patrico (priest of the crew). bids them live ‘together till 
death do them: part; and so shaking hands, the wedding 
dinner is kept at the next ale-house they stumble into, 
Where -the union is nothing but the knocking of canea, 
td the sauce none but drunken, brawls.”—Newyork 

‘anscript, 


||the cottager can procure, and, when well made, is a most 
next day to make a fire with small coals, which is all that, 




















prosecution’. - Of this large sum;- t five-sizths went 
to-the account of intemperance.” Of 49 persons serit to 
jail for crimes, 88 were intemperate persons.» Of 150 per- 
sons received jnto the alms-house, 90; it is thought, were 
reduced to poverty. by intemperance. — 


.' Neworteans.—We rejdice to learn from the Newor- 
leans Bee, that a bill incorporating-a company for the pur- 
pose of draining the marshes in the neighbor! ood of. that 
city, has passed both houses of the legislature. ‘There 
is now some certainty, of seeing the marshy. plains of 
Neworleans, found so murderous at certain seasons for 
strangers, so dangerous even for the natives, changed into 


: ‘Au ror, Love.—There is (says Mra. Jgnteson) a cu- 
rious . tradition’ cting lady* Dillon, among the peas- 


Dillon, ‘she ‘inhabited. Laughlin’ castle. ‘Phis princely 
feudal -edifice.covered two acres of land; and, with the.es- 
tate round it, was -assigned to her as-her -joipture, but 
with.the proyiso that she should reside duting--her life in, 
the castle. The lady, in-her widowhood, was seized with 
a passion for a youny Englishinan; . and being unable to 
detain him with ker, or to follow him to England as long 
as her castle existed, she determined on the. wild 

and boldest project that.ever entered the head of -an im- 
petuous woman carried away by the violence of passion: 
shé erdered a banquet to be spread inher perden,..tite 
fired the.castle, and feasted by the light of the -blazing 
pile. After supper, and while the towers were burning, 
she set off for England with her lover —WN. ¥. Tranécript. 


Women.—There is no enjoying a beautiful prospect, a 
beautiful picture, or even a beautiful book, without a bea- 
tiful woman at your side; (one. you think beautiful, I mean 
—she may have a nose like a sundial, if you like.) A 
man, if he is a man, is pretty sure'to spoil your énjoyment, 
by analysis.or discussion. A woman—if she isa woman 


fertile fields and populous villages.” 

.. A writer in the Rochester Daily Democrat says that a 
Convent..for Nuns is about: to be established in that city. 
He estimates the namber of Catholics in Rochester at 
We presume ‘it is not generally known that the payments 
and receipts of copper coins of every.description, except 
cents and half cents, coined at the United States Mint, is 
illegal,’and that there is a penalty for paying, offering in 
payment; or receving such illegal coins.§ . 

Measures are being taken in’ Pittsburgh, Pa., to build 
a‘Bethel church for the boatmen. Good of.course, wil! re- 
sult from the’measure. ° ' . : 


According to Mr. Southard’s report, made tothe Senate, 
‘in relation the present condition of the city of .Washing- 
ton; its present actual debt is $1,806,422 59 for the dis- 
charge of which,‘it has not, at this time, theans from which 
it ean-apply a single‘dollar.’ et ar 

Avcording to the statement ofan American captain, 
who arrived at Fernando Po on the 9th of Nov. last, there 
were at that'time noless than forty <ight slave vesecls on 
the African coast, engaged in their inhuman traffic. 

A niagnificent comet is expected to make its appearance 
during the present year, beng 


the hour.--Newenglgad Galary, 


' ANgoporg on WAttTzine.—At a ball lately in Richmond, 
Va.a belle asked a country rustic, who’ stood nigh her, 
in a compact ring of four or five deep,.gazing on a pair 
waltzing, “Pray, sir, how do-you like the waltzing?”— 


part very well; but.I don’t likethe whirlin round. 


When 
# comes to hugin, I would like to stand still!? | 


ntleman had a 
board put up on a part of his land, on which was written, 
‘I will give this field.to any one who is ‘really contented;’ 
and when an applicant came, he said, *Are-you contented?’ 
The general reply was, ‘I am.’ . ‘Then,’ rejoined the gen- 
tleman, ‘what do you want of my field!* et 








THE LAST WORDS OF THE REV. C. C. COLTON. 


Colton is-probably the most melancholy.instance of per- 
verted talent and religious apostacy which this age has 
witnessed. The outlines of his history are well known: 
as the author,of Lacon he attained in early life a litetary 
celebrity which he still hd]ds, and which to say the least, 
will ‘outlive. its century.’. As aclergyman of the Church 
of England he commanded opportunities of eminence and 
usefulness, which would have gigen full scope to the lofti- 
est talents'and the most,benevolent aims. And yet his 
whole career“was a continued ‘violation of the solemni- 
ties of his order, and of the charities and decencies. of 
life. He was: distinguished both at home and ‘in this 
country by. habits of excessive dissipation, and eveh by a 
reckless abandonment of moral principles. In latter 
years he lived in what are termed, with a shocking pro- 
priety, the ‘‘hells” of Paris. He. pursued: the licentious 
course which these vile resorts opened to him, with an in- 
tensity of passion and an energy. of talent that secured to 
him the infamous distinction of being the inost vile and 
unprincipled gambler on eatth. The termination of his 
career was awful in the extreme. He was suffering un- 
der an excruciating disease, from.which his surgeon as- 
sured him there was no-relief, except by submitting to 
the most painful operation of surgery. On this announce- 
thent he made up his' mind to deprive himself of a life 
which had riow ceased te be a source of énjoyment. He 
put a pistol to. his head and blew out his brains.. This 
was not an. act of frenzied passion: it was the result of 
deliberate choice, and preceded by an evidence of that 
posthumous fame which had always swayed his mind, and 
which is.indeed the inseparable accompaniment of all 
splendid talents that are nat subdued to the law of love. 

What then was the state of Colton’s mind. as to the 
truthé of Christianity! Did he believe thera or disbelieve 
them? Thé question is full of interést. The author of 
Lacon was one of the Jast men to be bewildered in the 
labyrinth of human. speculations. He had a singular 
power of intuition into first principles. He loved the 
elements of truth, nor was it impossible for him to move 
in those traces which the founders of systems in philoso- 
phy and. religior. have framed for common minds. He 
was not bora to follow the prescriptions of a Numa Pom- 
pilius, but to retire with him to the same goddess. It is 
this power of developing the élements of truth, and bring- 
ing them into contact with the minds-of his readers, that 
is the‘secret of the popularity of Lacon. 

Without exposing himself to the charge of ignorance 
of human naturé, or ignorance of the world, a man might 
affirm, with ». good degree of positiveness, Colton was an 
infidel. He’regarded Christianity as a system of opinion, 
which some singular coincidences had rendered more firm 
and durable than other system, but which needed only the 
waves of a few more generations to be swept. from the 
memory of man. Destiny, it might be thought, was the 
acknowledged law.and pleasure, and in obedience to the 
ruling passion,’ was the approved end of his being.— 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


_Mantroip virtues or ‘rue Exper-Tres.—Sir J. E. 
Smith has remarked that this‘tree-is, as it were, a whole 
magazine of physic to rustic practitioners. Itis said that 
if sheep that have the rot can get at.the bark and ‘young 
shoots of elder they will soon-cure themselves. -The wine 
made from elder berries is too well known by farailies in 
the country, to need any encomiums; it is the only wine 


exceHent drink taken warm before going tobed. ‘It causes 
gentle perspiration, and is a mild opiate. If arich syrup 
be made fro ripe elder berries, and a few bitter almonds, 
when added to brandy, it has allthe flavor of the best 
cherry brandy. ,'The white elder berries, when rrpe, make 
wine much resembling grape wine. The buds and the 
young tender shoots are greatly admired as pickle. The 
leaves of the elder tree are often put-intothe subterranean 
paths of moles to drive those noxious little animals from’ 
the garden, If fruit trees, flowering shrubs, corn or other 
vegetables bé-whipped with the green leaves of the. elder 
branches, it is said that inscts will-not attach: themselves 
to them. An infusion of these leaves in water is good to 
sprinkle over tose-buds, and other flowers subject to blight 
and the deyastations of catterpillars.—Leigh Hunt’s Lon- 
don Journal. = . 


PHENOMENON or Brack Waters.—In the upper part of; 
the region of this river (the Orinoco, in-Southamerica, 
between. the third” and fourth north. parailels of latitude,) 
nature has several times displayed the singular phenome- 
non of what has been named Black Waters,. The water 
of the ‘Atobace, Temi, Tuamani, and’ Guiagnia,.is of a 
coffee color. ‘Under the shade of the woods of the palm 
tree their color becomes of'a deep black, but in transparent 
vessels it becomes. of a-golden yellow. color; the images 
of the southern constellations are retlected in it with. sin- 
gular brilliancy. ‘The absence of crocodiles and of fish, 
a greater. degree of coolness, a smaller number of mus- 
quitoes, and a healthier air, distinguish the region of the 
black rivers. They probably derive their color from a 
solution of carbonet of hydrogen, resulting from the de: 
composition of the multitude of plants that cover the soil 
through which they flow.—Malie Brun.. 


Tue Stave Trave.—The extensive destruction of slaves 
by the cholera, in Cuba and some parts of Southamerica, 
during the few past years, is said to have greatly enhanced 
their price, and rendered the trade more profitable than 
formerly; and there is great reason-to. believe that many 
vessels have been fitted out for this trade, from Newyork 
and; other American ports, within a few months back. 
The government ‘is said to have it in contemplation to 
send out two light armed vessels to the African coast to 
look out for slave vessels.—Newyork Transcript. 


EXTRAORDINARY ‘FACT IN. FAVOR OF TEeMPERANCE.—!! 








the whole tax for that county in 1833 was 13,661 44; of 


The Ogdensburgh, (St. Lawrence county) Tinies, save, 
which, $11,551 44 was paid for pauperism and ‘criminal 


auch we say, might be the opinion of one who was not 
skilled to observe the most subtle workings of the heart. 





_ But the fact was otherwise. . Colton tothe l@st was:a be- : 

‘liever; a believer not merely im the fundamental *truths |) us « . 

of all reljgion, but ip.the distinguished truth of Christian ere | circle;, when the first round was finished, seeing the} 
mar 


Amusine-ANeopors—The archbishop ‘of Dublin tells 
us of a horseman. who, having lost his way, made“a com 





faith. We have proof of thie remarkable fact ‘in tlie, fol- 

‘lowing lines. It is probable-that they.were written by. 

the unhappy man on the night previous tohis death, as 
te 


8 of a‘horse’s‘ hoofs, and ‘nevet. dreaming- that -the¥, 
were those of his own beast, he rejoiced, ant said, “*Phis' 
he epent much of his time iy .#riting: — me er, second cireuit'was finished, the signe of travel Were dow~ 
‘Pim LAST WoRDS OF THE AUTHOR OF LACON bled,’and he said; +*Now, surely: I’ amin a beaten way;” 
Sie Vases Ma otal tte ted wnitl mete i ie ‘||and-with the ‘conclusion of every roand the marks increas- }} 
nA diab wy Ca *P di gro! of earih? ed, till-he was ¢ertain he must be in some well-frequent- 
Wines doubt of heaven and deep disgust of earth’. | o¢ thoroughtare, arid approaching a. populous*town? but} 
There.all worth ry ce ao ee' ia he.known,, . 4... je: Was all tho while ridiog after his tiorse’s tail, and de- 
Unteghr by cent eer ar dy gn wort) *- [heeived by the track af his own error.’ -So it’may- be with 
“And all the spoils of time that iouds theiy shelves, 
‘Warde bok a, Bt lange out oy, ae ete. Home ao minguiod yy wh. tao the impresicn af 
‘ The drag hie bbrds'the athel the fiécd; the fame.” *: —_ own deviaticns for proof that they were going right. 
Turmoil of action, tedium of rest, ! SS pee vel 9 
And lust to change, though for the worst, proe}aitn’ 
-.. How dull life’s banquet, is—tiow ili at easethe guest. 
Known were the bill 6f fare” before we tase, _ 
’ + Who would not spurn the banquet and.the board, .~ 
Prefer theetefnal but oblivous fast, ©“ “*  [sword? 
_ To life’s frail-fretted thread, and death’s’ suspended 
» He thatthe topmostistone of Babel planted, *. ~ 





There wag sio.featyre,” says sir John. Malcolm, “more 

remarkable in the'¢haracter.6f T'imour; than his extraor- 

| dinary perseverances no difficulties evef led him to recede 
from what he had once undertdkens and he often persisted 

‘in -his efforts'under circumstances’ which led all around 

him to déspair. .On such-occavions'he used tu rel te'ta 

} his friends, an anecdote of his early life: “I was once 

‘ And hethat braved the crater’s boiling bed— - . forced to, take shelter from my enemies in @ ruined’ build+ 
' Did these a clearer, closer vieWcommand . . [{led!|iing, where I sat alone many .hours. Desiring to divert 

‘Of heaven or hell, we. ask, than the blind herd they}/my mind from my hopeless condition, } fixed my eyes on 
“Or ‘he that in Valderno did prolong - ; ~*. “lan ent that was carrying-a grain of corn, larger than. it- 
_ The night, her rich star-studded page to. read— self, ap a high.wall. 1 numbered the efforts it made to 
Conld he point out ’midst all that brilliant throng, 
___ His fix’d and firial home, from fleshly thaldrom freed? 
Minds that bave schnn’d creation’s vast domain, . _ 
"_ Ahd secrets solved, till thén to sages seal’d, 
Whilst natare own’d their intellectual reign ‘ 
inct, have nothing known—d0r. nothing 
Devouring grave! we might the less deplore 
The extinguish’d lights that in thy ‘“darkness” dwell, 
Would’st thou, from tlrat lost zodiac one restore [quell.|| his coffin, and watches the earth as it is thrown a it. 
That might the emigmasolye,and doubt,man’s tyrant|} No—this is not the reason; it would be difficult for any 
‘To live in darkhess—in despair to die - . '}| person to explain why it is.so. To witnéss the slow pro- 
. | Is this indeéd the boon to mortals given? cession—a widow amiong strangers, -laying her earthly 
“Is there no port—no rock of refuge night [en. |/tiopes in a place remote from friends—the mourning kind- 
- «_. There is—to those who fix their anehor hope in heav-|}ness of neighbors, and to hear the condolence of piety— 
 “Furn then, Oman! and cast,all else aside; ' ! ; 
‘Direct thy wandering thevghts to things dbove— |i che assistance and support of divine power; all these oc- 
Low at the “cross” bow down-—in that confide, -currences and scenes cannot but produce a solemn impres- } 

. \“Dithdoubt be lost in faith, and bliss—secured in love.||sion. : Ni : 

_ Phe verses are of a high order, and will bear critical ex- 
amination, ‘But.we are net concerned with their Jiterary 
merit, .We adduce them as evidence that.Colton—the 
eloquent gage, byt yet the apostate. minister of Cunist, |/ed by space.’ Itvis in the air; it looks onthe stats, wishing 
the profligate gambler, the desperate suicide—was at ||them to tell what they know; it asks:of ihe moon, “is our 
heart a believer of the Christian revelation.~ With all |\ftiend better?”.. All this is easily conceived. But can the’ 





the ground} but the insect persevered,.and the seventieth 
time it reached the top.” “This sight gave me courage at 
the moment, and I never forgot the lessou.”* ° sa 
(vealed. oe , . ; : : we 
have’re-}| Tut Grave or. a Strancer ‘is hely groygnd. It is ‘not 
: so, because his hopes are gone—that friends who doated 








hoping for happy tidings in-relation to his health. . The 





passions and interests that could sway a human mind to}\stars publish the truth! If the moon could transmit news, Le 
infide .Clothed with the guise || how marty heerts would beat when-it-rises, andhow many || ~ 


delity, he was yet-a believer. 
of infidelity, perpetually breathing its, atmosphere, and {|| spirits sink ere it goes down!--Florida Courier. 
comsummating its awful impiety m-the very ‘last actof},. © ||. , : 
his life, the secret counséls of his heart proclaim him to 


, oO Pugasino Deatn From Cotp.—The lon continued 
have belived what he practically and ostensibly denied, a) 


action of stow. or‘cold'on the animal frame is inevitable 
death, and, that of the most pléasing kind. At the-first, a 
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}at‘least shows me- that] am in-some track;”: when:the |} 


great men who pursue their own’tales in dinner cirouits; } 
uewspapers and reviews, repeating the same error till they |}. 


actomplish this object. The'grain fell sixty-nine times to ||. 
on hitn are’ disconsolate—or becayse a female bends over |}. 
the blessing of an aged and venerable clergynjan ‘asking |}. 


And thére may be friende at a-distance wishing and | 


anxiety which is occasioned by sickness cannot be-confin- ||: 


" DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 

-Parestixe.—The Albany Daily Advertiser has the fol- 
lowing animated passage,. from a recent French traveler 
in the Holy Land. He. says: ‘My track from Jaffa-to 
Gaza Was intimately known to our antique cheyaliers!— 
What multitudes .of crusaders. have: passed over. these 
roade—how pften has this holy soil shook under, the heavy 
tramp of their warhorses!. Un the-plains over which the 
solitary wanderer is now passing, the. legions of France 
and England shone forth in.all the splendor ‘of chivalric 
array! An ‘old chronicier, who serged against Mahomet 
in-threé Christian battallions, in bis old age when recount- 
ing his campaigns, could not contain his enthusiasm, as 


tering points of the lances, and the Caxeling of the auth 
when uplifted in martial transport; standards of allshapes; 
arms of every description, the richly gemmed-sword-belts, 
. the fanciful figures of Sees and birds sparkling in diamonds 
on the crests of the knights, and the rampant. lions and 


flushed across h!s recollection the innumerable banners| sow LApIE 
that shook in the air like the wayes of the ocean, the glit~ i — 


degree of Jangor is felt; to this. sucteeds an itresistible 
drowsiness, which, if indulged in,-is surely fatal—the suf- 
ferer passing, without, motion or pain, fronr the slumber of 
death, leaving the countenance as calm and placid as if 
the pulse of existence still vibrated through the frame, 
while voluntary muscular power Was quiescent under the 
delightful enjoyment of profotnd repose.’ ‘Those who feel 
the pleasurable moments which intervene between~ the 
moments of uficonsciousness on approaching sleep, when 
indistinct visions and indes¢ribable emotions are experien- 
ced by the guileless, may readily conceive the exquisite 
mode in which the soporific influence of the froet, softens 
the iron grasp of the grim tyrant. on 


seen going to the churches to do penance, perhaps consist~ 
ing in going On their knees round the interior. At certgin 
times the figures of the Virgin and saints are. carried 
through the streets by people. barefooted and shrouded in 
eléaks, and the whiteness of the skin of many of these 
betray them to be of the higher orders. But-sometimes 


—Farly in the morning ladies may. ‘be} 


rag | dragons on their bueklers—all this warlike|| penance is a.complete farce; thus, I’ heatd ‘of one lady, 
pri a) Loa wae oe beavery, and ensigns of chivalric|| who vowed, on recovering from illness, to go from one 
gal antry, delig m the age-weakened eyes, and inflamed || church to-another barefooted; she did so, but it was in full 
the patriotism of the pilgrim chronicler. In sooth, an-|| dress, and carried in a eedan chair.—Alerandey's Sketch- 
cient France is indeed beautiful when beheld inthe midst a 4 

of the glorious battle fiekis of Palestine! And that England,|| ° : 


so enlightened.as.to look with disdain upon her former||» A Jovent.z Daypy.—The Clérmont Eagle tells. the 
campaign for the recovéry of Ohrist's: sepuicher, is .per-||following excellent anecdote: A young.buck whose beard 
haps uaware that its noblest epic 1s here—tint its richest|| was as stiff as the down upon a peach, after rising from p 
gory “ “i in characters of blood on these plains.—||barber’s chair, said, ‘How much better a- map. feels when 

* herever } gassed, the mighty shadow of Richard seem-|| he is shaved, Mr. Leatherstrap! you’ve had @ tough job of 


ed to overspread'my path: there is not a spot anttedden|| it w; rab~ ; ’ 
by hie victorious fort and the here of the fon rere 7 it with my crab-orchard beard, and you’ve le 


j ; Bry hei ou’ reth 
as well acquainted with the fields of Ascalon and Gaza, Paella stall hake york enpyete 20D ech eo ESAS 


a little, 


a8 with his own island scenery of Canterbury’ and North- 
ampton,’’ : oo , 





common folke—what’s to pay?’ ‘Ol’nothing, sir! I always 
teem ita feyor, when I can shave the privilege of strap- 
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. es. THE PIONEER. ~ _ 

” Night came on; the glorions sun Was setting inthe west, 
The evening*star hung out to Night the day kiug to hisrest; > * 
The fading sunbeams lingered yet along theif trackléss way, ©. 

. Sheding x farewell light upon the fast departing dayy*. 
° ‘When diay amid the shadowy mist 4 barke was seen to gtide, -.°* 

» Smooth asa water spirit down the brdad Ohio's tide.- 
Now-suddenly and swift as thought across the glassy flood," °° 

‘ Ip turried to'shoré; and’on its ptunks a byman being stood. f 
And soon-upon the sloping tanks his wearied footstepg press i 
To seek a-place of rude repose inthe lone wildérnéss. --* 
” ‘In blanket wrapped, on bed of leaves his wearied limbs tolay, 
His sentinels the forest treés, his canopy, thesky.*"* * ‘ 
At times upon hie watetiful ear the soothing wood-breeze fell,“ 


"Vet there he slept, and stept anharmed, "mid hosts of savage foes, 


And ere again the murky clouds of night gave place today, © ** 
That wayward youth, refresh’d by sleep, renewed his toilsome way: 
. For youth he was, and of that band, whose daring spirits gave ° 

Columbia tothe proudly frée,—homés to the nobly brave;— _ 
Whose matchless skill could man the brig, upon the ocean blae, ~~ 
Or thread the winding forest-path, or guide the light canoe: 

.. Who looked for triumph’te their cause, with confidence on high, 

, And onward press’d with stern resolve.to conquer or to die. 


Years pass’ away; and gn the tideof ever onward time, (prime. 
Through ehequer’d scenes that youth was borne beyand his manhood's 
. The tomabawk and scalping knife rusted beneath the sod - “ 
And smiling peace resumed his sway, where haughty Brittons trod, 
Our pioneey meanwhile grown old,.again stood on the ground * : 
Where in hid youth's adventurous day the forest couch he found, 
'T was not the same; the eye no more beheld the forest gloom, . 
Aud o’er the spirit of the place awonderous change,hadeome, ~ ' 
Where ance the stately hilis were crown'd with hostsof lofty trees 
“Colainbia’s stars and stripes now waved triumphant in the breeze; 
Upon the ground where once had been the Indian's council fire. -' 
:. ‘Fullmany a dome rose proudly up, and many aglitteringspire, .» 
~. «ie this a dream,’the wanderer cried, ‘or strange reality, : 
Can such a change fs this be wronght in haifa centyry? :. ‘Phna, 
Could forests such as late were. here, theit spreading boughs have 
_ And acity florish in their stead, queen of the western world? ° 
The seql of science and of arts, where genius soaring high ; 
Breaks through the vile and sordid bands of, earth, and seeks the sky: 
Where christian multitudes revere the path the Savior trod, 
_ And stately temples dedicate—the altars of their God. . 
. 


" 





: SONNET, TO THE OHIO. ‘ 
Pathless thy shining basom—save Where now : ‘ 
The pride of Fulton's genius, leaves its wake 
; ‘And leaves thy waters, as it-fain Would make . 
A mimie of the ‘note terrific flow , 
Of ocean's greatness;—e"en where the’ canoe 
Late glided the unruffied surface o'er; 
Nor marred the zephyrsas they onward blew, 
But moved like swan on fairy lake of yore; 
When on these hills—of half their grandeur shorne— 
The Indian struck to-nature’s tones, thé lyre; 
And lulled, with notes that breathed poetic.fire, 
Tho’ rude, the eye; or hailed the rising mérp, 
And réad ‘Manitou’ as each step he trod, 


we en 
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bl JAMES H. BEARD, 6) 
_ We have hitherto neglected to subniit our opinion of 
the powers and paintings of Mr. Beard to the considera- 
tion of our readers. Having recently collected some scraps’ 


| of ixiformation touching his early life, we will embody 


them in our sketch, confident that they. cannot fail toawa* 
ken the interest. of those who tay peruse them. Our 
citizens have of late manifested a very laudable curiosity 
to become atquainted with,the exhibitions of uncommon 
ability in his profession, which’ Beard has given forth, and 
some anecdotes connected with the obstacles which he bas 
overeome, will gratify all those who have been thus. affect 
ed. jie os poe 2 
Jamés H. Beard was born in Buffalo, Newyork, where 
the first six years of his life were passed. In this:place, 
his father kept a public house, and it was here that he first 
manifested: the tendency. of his nature towards the art 
‘which he has since so successfully cultivated.’ The mas- 
ter-builder of the Walk in the Water, the first steamboat 
on lake Erje, was a boarder at Mr. Beard’s. . This gen- 
tleman;, ii casting about for the design of a figure-head 
for the boat, happened to draw the outline of a figare on 
the kitchen wall. Young Beard—at this time but five 
éars old—was attracted by this outline, and immediately 
ew the business of eee by ppaking imitations of 
the boat-bailder’s design. ° Then ‘followed innumerable 
erude skétches of birds and beasts, sufficiently carricatul- 
ed *tis true, but all proving the existence of that instiac- 


tiveness of mind, which caused hinr. afterwards to ‘make. 


| choice of the profession’ of paintiig. ~ 








ping my razor ona smooth piece of calf skin!’ © 





Shortly after this, Mr, Beard removed to Painesville, in 


* And ever and anon was heard-the Indian's horrid yell. "  ef..° 


’ Whose’startling war-whoop scarce availed to break hig sweet repose? ° 


‘Eten as the whiteman readsthewondersof aGop, > © atP,, 
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__ CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONIOLE;’DEVOTED"TO LITERATURE AND: SCIENCE, 


county, im this state; - Here,. young Beard con- 
- - practice with his péncil, and ‘occasionally, with 
= knife, carving heads, &c, in plaster and wood. He 
as sent.to @ schoo}. in Painesville, kept by a nephew. of 
the celebrated Lorenzo Dow, ‘who, like his uncle was @ 
of marked eccentricities. It was Beatd’s Habit to 
be nd the greater portionof the time which he passed int 
prey in drawing on his slate. It* was “in vain that the 
‘pedagogue strove to convinée him, that he ought to be mak- 
igg figures of another kind. “Beard had too strong a pas- 
‘gon for the figures around him, to devote hirgself to those. 
“ghich. came “from Arabia. ‘The. schoolmaster after 
ating his ingenuity most ineffectually to win him over to 
what -he considered dsefulness, at lengtlr comprothised 
with his invinefble pupil, and Beard was allowed one-hour 
every day to.sketch. He continued his. habits of carving, 
‘md sketching for severa] yeass, clieered on by some of his 
uaintances, und discouraged by sdme of his nearest. 
tions, who thought that he tvhs wasting time .which 
ight be profitably employed, ard forming habits of idle- 
wig hich would unfit him. for usefulness in life. For 


- the purpose of winning yourlg Beard over to better habits, 


he was placed in several different occupations; but all to 
jo effect, as he uniformly néglected the business of’ his 
employers 60 mnuch, that they were glad to'give him leave 
torbturn home. He was next sent to Detroit, and placed 
inthe shop of: @ silversmith, im the hope that new scenes 
xogld crcate new desires. But the-effort was fruitless— 
aid Beard returned to his friends after a short absence. 
“His first_portrait jn oil colors, was painted-in his’ four- 
winth year, and it was’ pronouneed a good. hkeness, An 
iigetant portrait painter sojourned awhile in Painesville, 
wi Beard’s rivalry evinced -itself in the portrait we have 
inst referred to, which was-a likeness of his sister. 
When lie returned from-Detrojt, he was’ solicited by a 
¢ man to.paint-his likeness. Beard.got:some colors 
a4 neighboridg chairmaker, plied his brushes, and the 
diigy Was soon forthcoming. The likeness.was called a 
very geod. one by everybody but his guardian, whose 
sense of propriety: was outraged by the refractory disposi- 
tion apd profitless habits of his ward. Beard showed him 
thelikeness—he looked at it-'a motment—sneered at it, 
ant complimented the young artist by telling him, that 
his Work bore @ striking resemblance to his inajesty of the 
horns and cloven foot. ‘Beard was -irritated; a. desire to 
displease his guardian was.-superadded to his native ten- 
dencies, and he..forthwith commenced:the business ‘of 
inter in earnest. oF ew 9 a 
Beard soon began to itin¢rate throughout the Western: 
Reserve,’stopping wherever he could get any busifiess.— 
After‘putting all the ambitious beauty and gallantry he 
could find on canvass, and spending his.earnings, a wild 
desire to see the. eoantry took possession of bis heart, and 
leaving his ease}, colors and brughes behind, started off 
on foot and alone, and-brought -up in the western part of 
Pefusylvania. Here he found himself without.money, for 
Ye parted with his last shilling to a pédlar for a couple of 
crayons and a few sheets of paper. He got-a precarious 
living by scratching down with his crayon, the outlines of 
ul'whe were desirous-of that kind of perpetuity; and,: in 
his royings about, reached Pittsburgh, «* -.  * 
An Pittsburgh, he staid bat a few days; for meeting with 
a wandering ornamental painter, he persuaded him to ac- 
company him, he did not know exactly where, but tosome 
place down the Ohio, They went on board.a keel-boat, 
and worked their passages to Cincinnati. Beard went to 
Louiaville, whénce he’ shortly ‘returned to this city, and 
hiscompanion strick’for Orleans. =~ ; 
When Beard returned to Cincinnati, he was pennyless, 
wadknew not pneof the thouands who passed by him. . For 
the purpose of getting somé money, he-went into a chair- 


makets shop, and worked as an ornamental painter.—||" 


Having laid up enough of his wages, he took a room and 
commenced portrait painting, at a tavern near the junc- 
tion of Walnut and Water streets. He. painted. here for 
five months; wheh finding himeelf rich enough to travel, 
hie left town on a visit to his relations in Painesville, : 
In the year 1831, he returned to Cincinnati, and took a 
toom in Foote’s Row. He was now nineteen years old, 
and commenced the regular business of an‘artist, deter- 
mined to succeed. It was.at this time that our acquaint; 
an¢e with him commenced. . Seeing a ‘‘bariner om the 
otter wall,” which told’ us that within was ‘to be found 
4 portrait painter, we entered, and examined some of his 
specimens, which, in truth, were the oddest combinations 
of exedllences and imperfections, which’ we ever looked 


on, There was something in Beard’s pictures, villainous 


48 was their execution, which assured the spectator that 
he had that within him, which alorie is the guaranty of suc- 
cess, : : - : 
The public is always slow and suspicious, and acknow]- 
merit with greatcaution. Beard lingered on, cheer- 
ed by the kindly’ assurances of some of his ‘friends, and 
suddened by'a-patronage wholly inadequate to his:subsis- 
tence, But a better dey has dawned upon-his prospects 
the public has acknowledged the superiority of the evi+ 
dences which he has given—and kind patrons have placed 
him above the necessitous circumstances undér which,two 
years ago, he languished. a a 


energies of his ownmind. This is.a -round-about, but it 


|| Otis, and Néagle. , 


|jare familiar with his works, cannot’ but notice. therapid 


209 
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' ‘Phe first remark to.be made of Beard’s. genius ig, that 
it.has never received the instruction.of @ tutor: What:he} 
has achieved, has been solely accomplished by dint of the 


is the surest, road to: distinction. His earlier portraits 
did not attract much noticé.> The first picture which.won 
general commendation for him, was that of. 2 ‘child and 

jog. ‘There was a spiritedness united with anexcellence 
of: coloring in this picture, which rivetted the attention of 
every: spectator. - The success of it, induced the -artist to 
attempt others.. In this line, he was eminently success- 
ful, His nanté began to be soanded throughout. the city, 
and numbers visited’ his room: Ptaises escaped every 


lip; .Beard set hiniself to work on fancy pieces; every | 


liave mitch preferred something more nutticious; though 
not half so glittering, ~ Cpa e Ps 
‘Did: you ever see a simile so hunted down? ' My fancy, 


though ‘avoiding the lofty eyrie of the eagle,’ in search of 


}2 pair of pinions,*for they have all been long sincesppro-.” 


‘priated by soaring rhymsters, and stumbling on those.of 
a -barn-doar‘fowl, is by no means chicken hearted. It is 
true game,’ I assure'you. ‘ Ojd as the: hills,—but that ac- 
counts for-it. ~  * wy’ ees 1 a 

I was leaning on my ‘counter, if 4 state of listlessness— ' 
the fiir Customers had been unusually hard to please, and 
the counter Was piled ‘up with calicoes, and silks, and mus- 
lind, shawls, scarfs and ’kerchiefs, of all sorfs, sizes and 
desctiptions. 1 had-been engag¢d in returning’ to their 


few days witnessed -a new production, and. purchasers be-|origizial folds the “‘rejécted *dresses,” and was really fa- 
gan to.afford hin substantial eneouragement.*, - .- Htigued. ° : eed, 


Beard has. won the most commendatiom by his portraits 
of children, and fancy pieces. But these do not constitute his 
sole claim-to’excellence. Some of his late portraits breathe. 
the'very‘spirit of their ofiginals. In: freedom of outline, 
in‘delicacy of finish—in the very body and soul of alithat' 
renders a, portrait. yaluable—Beard ‘has very few superiors. 
He is free from ali mipnerism—unshackled, by the com- 
passes, squares and rulesof the various schools.’ We haye 
seen portraits by him, which embofied all the similitudes 
of their originals, with a ‘force, spirit, and effect; unsur- 
passed by the boasted efforts; which we have elsewhere 
studied, and which-were lifted from the easels of Sully, 


. Beard’s chief excellence is the exquisite naturalness of 
his‘coloring, as his.chief deficiency is to be found in the 
inaccuracies of his drawing. His coloring is very superi~ 
or, but his drawing is not very inaccurate, Those who 


improvement which be js making, thereby remedying his 
deficiencies and enhancing his beautjes... You do not see 
the imitation-of flesh in inany of his happiest efforts; you 
only think of its perfect resemblance to nature. You do 
not point to particuler spots, and sy Thefe.is a finé light; 
or there is a beautiful: shadow; but you are engrossed 
with the perfectness of ‘the whole. .° ery 
There is'a strong tendency ih some of his pictures to- 
wards caricature; .and in this line he would do well, but 
he can do better.out of it. It is against this, tendency of 
his fancy, that we Would advise him to beware, in his 
more ambitious efforts.. Some of his pictures remind us | 
of what we have seen of Gerhard Dow and the Flemish 
school—we refer to his coblers—his beer-drinker—fis low- 
life-dancee—and. his soup-edter. His pictures of te hog: 
stye—his emigrants—and the scenery of’ some-of htis por- 
traits, recall to our mind-the styles of Morland and Gains- 
borough. Beard, however, has much to accomplish yet, 
before he can begineto think of rivalry with these names. 
But he basa genius which will enable him to achieve great 
distinctioh for himself, if he brings to its ‘aid perseverance 
and untiring assiduity. No painter ever succeeded with« 
out these.qualities, Let him remember the definition of 


== == 


Tt was-a lot afternoon, and every breath-of air which 
Igitered among the leaves of the..young Jocusts in front of 
the door, was sought with the greatest avidity. I-had 
pot noticed, in my forgetfulness, that Bob Brown, whom 
‘Thad jeken when ‘a mere. béy, had withdrawn from. the. 
‘duty of refolding some.cloths that had been thrown opeii 
to a customer, and Was‘intently engaged: at the desk.—_ 


|| Casually tutning round, ¥ distoverd him. ~ 


“If. ip be not of great importance, Mr. Brown, you had 
better lay by your. writing until the goods are arrangett’ 
and.the counters 'cieared.”’. Bob was grown up to be a tall, 
slender fellomw—about. six feet two, and ‘not an eagle’s 
talon in the waist;” and was just of that age when young 
counter-hoppers ‘bristle up at the approach ‘of thé beau, 
sexe.. I had caught him attempting couplets, beginning. - 
with “Fair maid,” “croel Eliza,” “gentle Mary,” an 
sundry other” endearing, or hulf chiding appellations, and 
thought he was, only afflicted by that general feeling for 
the sex,.more or less experienced by every young. man, 
and which I do not hesitate to confess, I fat during the 
term of my apprenticeship." I gave Hint a Knowing lonk, 
and the féllow blushed up to his eyes. aha 
*: On the evening above referred to, Bob was. more dres- 
sy than usual. It was ‘at that period, when dickeys and 
faise.collars-had just come in fashion—the collars pointed, 
and dickeys orpamented with open-work er lace insertion. 
He had mounted: his dickey that had eight rows of. broad 
thread, lace insertion, and four of frills or narrow ruffles 
between the rows of insertion; and immediately ‘in front 
he wore three large éameos, the middle one about the size. 
of alady’s hand. His collar had been made in the ex-" 
treme of the fashion—that’ is, extremly pointed; and - 
stuck out in frorit like the tusks of a young elephant, ora 
hippopotamus. His sempstress not being: so well versed . 
in the ar: as they are now-a-days, cut it of the usual ° 
height of the square collar, so that when viewed from be- 
hind, his head looked for all the world as if it had been 
hung upon the well-starehed collar by the ears. Tn fact, 
the back part of his head, was all concealed gave the crown; 
and before, .he was standing behind a huge stock, that - 
made his head bear the same comparison to his bedy . 


genius given by Hogarth and Reynolds—they said, itcon-|}that a ballet more than half inserted in the muzzle, d 


sisted in unswerving putpose and ceaseless industry. — 
Genius is independent of human. aids in its: existerice, 
but can‘only be profitably applied by means of industrious 
habits; and this,perhaps,is what these gréat masters meant. 
For ourself, we anticipate much for the cause.of western art 
from the abjlity of Beard; but this anticipation-van, only 
be realized, by. his .attention to'what has already been 
said. ° “atalgs: T. H. 8, 
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THE LOVE LETTER. 





- RY HAZLEWooD BUCKEYE, Esq. 
Oh, Ja! ‘Jove i¢ such a dizziness . 


It wont let a young man gq abont his budiness.— Old song. 


Since my unfortunate ‘sleigh. ride,’ I have not.,been 
able to drive my securely perched fancy from its roost. 
The poor thing had its wings” so eruelly* broken and de- 
ranged by that same history of a disappointment, that I was|| 
fearful it had taken, its last flight, for it fluttered like a 
young cock whose head had been rung off by a ‘bloody 
codk, whenever I essayed to make. it fly. « But as the 
aforementioned biped cannot sit, perched forever, but must 
occasionally satisfy the cravings of i craw, somy wounded 
fancy abandoned its ‘stilly night’ of repose, and came out 
of its ownaccord into open day, for very hunger on Which 
it had battened to satiety. -If you. have watched nestlings 
with as* much care as I have, yon ever found them, ‘from 
the wren ta the eagle; young cormorants -in'their appe- 
tites, : ey 
~ What think you my fancy alighted on? Of all things 
in the. world—a' love letter! 
found-a jéwel when scratching’in the. barn-yard, it would 


|) cloth. 


Like its prototype, which|| 


to a gun‘barrel. Store boys have improved wonderfully in 
the art of adjusting their-habiliments, though their habits * 
are by nameans mended, since the days of Bob’s novi+ 
ciate. His dress will give you a pretty good idea of his 
character. There was a, prodigious effort at gentility— 
such as lie thought tip-top; and it furnished food. for 
his nightly dream, and daily contemplation. . ’ 
- When ‘I asked Bob:what he was doing, -hé jumped as 
if a cannon had been-fired in the vicinity of his tympan- 
um, - It. came upon him -like electricity. He sprang to 
the counter, and. immediately began to handle the goods, 
but not hefore F saw him jerk.up something suddenly from 


}ithe desk, and after crushing it in.his hand to a conve- 


nient size, blip it in between the folds of the nearest piece 


' Four or five months afterwards<-several suits had ‘in 


| the meantime been s6ld from the identical piece—F had 


occasion to exhibit a cloth to a friend, and recommended - 
this fine Adelaide’; On unfolding it a crumpled sheet of 
paper fell’ from it; and the idea flashed upon me that, the 
cause of Bob’s perturbation,. whick he had so earnestly 
@ndeavored to coneeal, was before me. I picked it ap, 
and found a love letter! and svch an one as has nat been 
seen for many a longday. Jc was an unique. _ Bob was 
off on.a collecting-tour, ap4 I interided to return it to him 
when. he came back; so tarew it into my escritoire, where 
it remained unmolested and unthought of till my fancy 
last evéning rescue? it from the sleep of years. ' . 
As Bob is marri¢d and snogly.situated, I do not think I 
can be chided for exhibiting his letter, I should have de- 
stroyed it, bur its originality provoked mé to preserve it 
for the benefit of all «true loveyers,” and here it is, ver- 


batim literttim, et punctuatin: 


‘. , Fr », Sept. 4,-1823.- . 
AimasLe miss:—Owing to my present confinement, I - 











| slt is but justice to those individuals whose Kind patronage relieved 
our young artist from his difficulties, that their names should he connect. 


take the liberty of addressing you. perhaps you may think 
this rather a bold attempt, but I must assure you, that my 
passions have overcome me to that degree, that I could not 
avoidit, were my lifein stake. This is no less than pure, 





ed with this sketch—-prominent among whom, we will mention, William 
Greene, 8. E. Foote, J, P. Foote, Mr. Stetson,and N. Longworth. 


disinterested, and unspotted love, that your humblest now 





address you,’ it tames the wild and ‘untutored savage 
and feads him like unoffending lambs, to the all-powerfu 
alter of Cupid. Can it be wondered at then, dearest girl, 





the whites. When they were gone, the mterpreter was: 
asked what he had said. He says, answered the inter- 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE; 'DEVOTED°TO LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 





that raised as-I have. been, in-a land of Ijberty, and 
science, I.should fall a victim to the power of your attrac- 
tive charms. : . 

The symmetry of your form, snd your angelic beauty 
has often flashed with fond delight across the imagination 
of him who is willing to bow at the shrine of your amia- 
bleness, and adore you the only ore. 

And tow that I have spun out my. sentiments. to the} 
last thread. I must conclyde this connection of senten- 
ces by: giving you the following selection of poetry.— 
Perhaps 40u may not think. it applicable’to the present 
case, but it is the best’ you. can expect from yours deé- 
votedly. 


There is 9 language that's mute, there's a silenee that speaks, 
These is sqmething thatcannot be told, &c., &e., &e. : 


Tf these few limes should in any way offend your tender 
delicacy I hope you may cast them into everlasting obliv-| 
ion, but on the contrary, should you approve of them, I 
Thope you may lock them in your bosom as an everlast- 
ing mofument of your devoted lover Rost Brows, 


If you are displeased with this, please enclose it to me 
first opportunity, I do not wish any thing said about this 
to any ore,’ You will please permit me to ask the privilege 
of holding ‘a regular correspondence with you. I hope 
you will grant it. Your affectionate lover ’ 











; Rosr Brown. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— ————__—_—_—_-—- 
ORIGINAL LIFERARY NOTICES. 








CRAYON MISCELLANIES. 


Crayon Miscollanies. By the author of the «Sketch-Book,” &e. &c. Nem. 

'. ber 1—A Touro the Prairies. 1 vol. 12 mo,  Philiadelphia--Carey 

and Lea—i835. , : 

This yolume contains the account.of a:journey. on the 
vast and scarce explored prairies between the Red and 
Arkansas rivers,*west.of the Mississippi—by the author 
of the “Sketch book.” The account is written with perfect 
. simplicity, and marked by that, ease and taste which al-} 
ways marks the writings of Mr. Irving. The descriptions 
of character gre vivid and full of interest; the sketches 
of scenery are worthy of Geoffry Crayon; and the chase 
of.the buffaloe and wild horse are pencilled to the very 
life. ' 
Mr. Irving has not repeated the thrice told tales of 
journeying through the known West, but has reserved 
his pen to describe the unknown scenes.of the trie wil- 
derness. His point of departure jnto the country descri- 
bed. in this volume, was-Fort Gibson, a port near’ the 
junction of the Grand river and the Arkansas; thence he 
wert southwest until the party with whom he was, found 
it necessary to retrace their steps in consequence of the 
want of food for their horses. 

His companions were an Indian commissioner, (Mr. 
Ellsworth, I think.) a young, hot-headed Swiss count ard 
his preceptor, # virtuoso and most faithful mentor; a large 
party of frontier rangers, und various half-breed Indians, 
and other nondescripts. One of the half breeds, who re- 
sembled as the writer says, a -bronze cast of Napoleon, 
by nanve Beatte, is one of the most interesting characters 
describe‘), and plays an important part in the tour; unoth- 
er, called, I thik, Antoine, is remarkable principally as 
an embodied. satire upon aristocracy: he prided himself 
upon his high ,connections because his sister was concu- 
bine toa rich white trader! The little vaunting semi- 
Frenchnnan, Tonish, is aiso touched off with much skill 
and spirit. 








In the adventures related, there was nothing which’ 


would not alme'st inevit. bly befall every one who pursued 

the same route. There wore no battles, and few narrow 

escapes. he Mee 
Indians, of course, were seen, wad 4 very interesting 


account of their appearance, character, and habits, is giv-| 


en. They are not, by Mr. Irving’s account, the grave 
and taciturn beings which they are so often represented 
as being, exeept when in intercourse w:‘h strangers. 
Among tliemselves they are talkative and 1ll of gossip 
and fun. I will give a single anecdote touching them, A 
party of Osages was met by the travelers, gomg out 
atpon & war expeditidn against the Pawnees. The com- 
missioner sought to dissuade them from war; their g"Pat 
father at Washington; he said, meant to make all his red 


preter, that if their great father means. to stop al) war 


{for it was véry young) was very: obstinate, but Reatte, ‘by 


‘ll self down it gave up. all hope, and when forced to rise} | 


| ness of Mr. Flash, I have had access to a copy. which he 


Hing quite original. -He is a devout lover of the beauty, and 


and:thieving very soon, they must make the most of their 
time, and steal all the hoxses they can: | ray 

I have not time. to more than refer to the deseriptions 
of the chase of wild horses, the mode of taking them, 
the dangers of so doing, and‘the mode of breaking them’ 
in. The-first that was taken was by Beatte, who; holiting 
the end ofa long cord which wes attached about the poor 
creature’s neck, whenever: it was réstive, tamed it by 
thrashing the cord first on side and then- on the other. 
When a pack was placed upon its back, the. horse, or colt, 


means of his cord, entiré'y conquered it, and throwing it- 


received the pack with entire submission, and the next 
day followed the party with the other hacks; not ever after 
sotight to escape. + ° ” Dube s= 

. The horsés brought from the fort, when-loosed, often es- 
caped, and’with the same strange power which the car- 
rier pigeon possesses, took their way direct for the point 
‘from which they came: this power in thé horse T have 
never before seen referred to, : 

" Mr, Irving states, that the hardslips to which the fron- 
tier men are exposed, almost always. causes them to suffer 
from rheumatism. and kindred complaints, and soon breaks 
uptheir health. .[ mention this because it is opposed to 
our common notions. # ' 

The book is not yet in town fur sale, but by the kind- 


brqught with him in his trunk; from this copy of course 
no extracts can be made, but when the work arrives, al- 
though jt is to be hoped many will buy .it, yet for those 
who do not, copious extracts shall.be givep in our paper. 

P. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE TEACHERS’ CONVEN- 
TION. ° o's 


Transactions of the fourth annual meeting of the Western Literary Ia- 
stitnte, and College of Professional. Teachers; held in, Cincinnati, 
Octager, 1834.—Cincinnati: Published by Josiah Drake: 1835. 

‘In our last number, we got as far in our notice of the 

above work,as Mr. Mansfield's lecture on the mathematics. 

Next. in ofder, comes ‘Mr. Kinmont’s report on the clas- 

sics. If the reader.of the. volume was ‘not’ satisfied with 

prof. Post’s argument in favor of the mich abused clas- 
sies, perhaps Mr. Kinmont’s argument will place him on 
what we consider the proper ground in relation to them. 

Mr. Kinmont’s argument is'a tower of strength,. which 

will withstand the buttings of logic and the underminings of 

subtlety; and it has thesingular merit, for these times ,of be- 


elegance, and grandeur of mind ds+it was priér to the 
introduction of those corruptions which have had so en- 
ervating a tendency on the manifestations of the present 
age. 
“We now gét introduced to eubjects with which we pro- 
fess to have but little familiarity. The next lecture is by 
docter Slack on physical science. This lectute indicates 
the strong bias which the. mind of ‘its author has for scien- 
tific studies. It is a good argument, but loosely put to- 
gether. He believes that the study of the natural scien- 
ces is by far more profitable than is that of the more cap- 
tiyating arta. -He thinks that eloquence, poetry, and the 
other fine arts possess an interest quite inferior to that 
which he claims to emanate ftom the. study of chymistry, 
natura! philosophy ,and the other sciences, in all of which, 
we, as in duty bound, are most-happy to differ toto celo 
from him. ° 
Professor Niles’ lecture on the government: of public 
literary institutions, néxt presents itself to our attention! 
|A well written, and very sensible paper on a subject of 
great importance, but which the majority of persons care 
but little for, and we wi]| therefore say but little about jt, 
inasmuch as greater experience than we hive had ‘is in- 
dispensable to its proper estimation. 
An address on music hy Mr.. Nixon, a well known pro- 
fessor of iousic in this city, follows next in course, Mr, 
Nixon js very enthusiastic in his commendationa of the 
study of music, and seems to think but little of those in-' 





children brothers, The “Osages karkened with. respect 


and attention, and after the speech was over, the chief| 


made 0 single remark to jis fellows, and then they left 


tellects which will not yield up their preposséssions to its 
claims: We fear much that we will fal under the'ban of 


SE 


| reports by Mr, Quinan, prof. Matthews; and Mr. B 


h he thinks 
the sons-and 
f this address; 


‘the capabilitiesof that omnipotent influence whi 
itnfay be made to éxercise over the hearts of 
daighters of men. We like the Spirit o 
but its’ sentences are very obnoxious to the 

critics, whose business it is to carp at ‘cabin cay 
wrong side of righteousness in composition. Some of the’ 
paragraphs did not fall musically ‘on out aurie : 
and some of the ideas seem to us to be’ 
“corpuscular ‘shadows.’”” For ‘instance, ‘in me 
sentence, prof. Nixon: tells us that the sig maaan 
we shall soon see her sparkling plumage (rausic’s) in + 
unruffied state ‘upon the wave.”—In the opening “ ~ 
graph, he Assures Us that tmhusic is .the “sweetest Pi ; 
of. the intellectual garden.” ' Now we ‘are happy in n id 
bering ourselves among thosé who give.tliemseless 
heart, sou} and ear to the magic of a good performer. 
Nixon himeelf, for instance—but: really, we never saw m1 
sitting like the halcyon-ow the wave,, or regaled our olf 
tories or. its delightful fragrance! -§ 
- Mr. Hopwood’s lecture 6n the best: method of teach 
ing lakguage’, next: follows. .This discourse: indicates 
long and iitense studiousness in.its author. To teaché : 
it will be -valuable, on account of the correctness of o~ 
analygis .herein presented to their consideration Mr. 
Hopwood is an excellent classical and English echichit : 
he who reads ‘this lecture will readily concede,” There 
is nothing for <riticism such as ‘outs here to take hold of, 
and we ean do nothing more than recommend it to eve 
schoolmaster in the land. " e 


So much for the lectures; which are succeeded 


surrounded. by 


by able 


: ucharian 
on emulation. The former gentleman is’ opposed to, and 


the two latter in favor of, stimulating pupils by rewards. 
‘Next in succession to these, is Mr: Van Doren’s report on 
calisthenics, and Mr. Symmes’ letter on Coiamon: schools 

both interesting papers, The volume concludes With . 
handsomely writtew and succinet biographical sketch of 


|| Thomas 8, Grimke, by E, D. Mansfield, Esq: ° - 


Upon the-whole, we think this. volume very creditabie 
to the cause of westermliterature. There is nota single 
paper without considerable merit in it; although we must 


a whit or so. above'their caliber. We think that if the 
publishing committee had used the praning kyife rather 
more freely, and lapped off a few excrescences, which here 
and there-disfigure the volume, it would have been much 
more sprightly. But we desire to be thankful for what 
we have got, and shall be satisfied if the next year's pro- 
ceedings of the Western Litérary- Institute be contained 
in a volume of as mucli merit as that before us. 

We sincerely wish the teachers success in their laudable 
exertions to reform existing abuses, inasmuch. as stich 'sue- 
cess would mitigate much of the evil under which society 
at present exists, and introduce harmony and good works 


where discord arid wrong-headedness now prevail. 8, 





MR. SCHENCK’S ADDRESS. 


Address delivered before the Scholars’ Union Society, at the exhibition of 

* ‘the Springfield Classical school, February 13,. } * By Robert 

_ Cumming Schenckyof Daytdn, 2] pages. ‘Springfield, Ohio. » 

Commencement addresses and poems, as well as Fourth 
of July orations, have got’ to be very common affairs, in 
more senses than one. With now and then an exception, 
we have not met with a good commencement address, for 
a number of years; and’ Willis’ Brown University poem, 
is the last respectable production of that claes, which has 
Feome under our ‘notice. Doubtless there have been many 
yery excellent ones, which we have not seen. 

We have derived much pleasure, from a perusal of Mr. 
Scherick’s address before the Scholars’ Union Society of 
the Springfield classical school.. We think it an admira- 
ble performance, throughout. It was well suited to the 
occasjon;. and is instructive, argumentative, beautifully 
written, and sometimes eloquent in thought, and very 
happy'in expression. The author sets ovt with the hy- 
pothesis, that the improvement of a country depends in @ 
very great- measure on the education of its inhabitants, 
and will be in proportion to the extent of-the diffusion of 
correct knowledge in’ the arts, and the prevalence of good 
systems of instraction in morals, literature, and science 
in general, His argunients are conclusive, his ilustra- 
tions fine, and his manner of reasoning familiar and per- 








his proscription, inasmuch ag we cannot accord to music 














spicuous. as 


ular nerves,. 


acknowledge that two or. three of them are in company * 









CINCINNATT MIRROR, J AND’ onndwicie, DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. | 
wIRROR AND CHRONICLE: | forest, ' and was obliged to cut’ his cable and lose’ his an- || Arminjus; A chapter on my new hat; Epigram; The dan- 


chor. He. then shot up again to a great, height; the || dy’s victory:—Table tali; Critical notices. 


|| cold was..intense; he wrapped’ himself in his blankets,|| 9 
a S ATURD AY,, APRIL 2, 1835. * Il bectaned his cons,'ald. dows in the bottom of Rioaes. ‘adh The Union,” @ new paper, has reached us from’Nasb- 
eas ee — 


villé, Térinessee. It is published by M. ts Long, weekly 
B; ¥ SB BE wr alittle of the creature comfort called brandy; qnd’what and tri-weekly, in a handsome and double-mammoth sheet. 
‘Me. Ctaytox’s Bartoox Vovaorz~The- wonder. of | with fatigue, cold, and brandy, was, ere he dreamt of it,|/-The whole mechanical execution, is of a superior order. 
tie’ past week with us of Cincinnati, has been Mr. Clay- asleep. Scnie have thought that Mr. Clayton was so fool- Terms ive dollai# pét ganuni; in ndvaties 
ton, Who, in his “Star of the West,” ‘has outdone. the rest ishly bold as to. sleep intentionally; but it was. not so. He the “Uni oe a 4 by 8. HL Lennie, Esq. 
of the world’in ballooning, i in the.true western style. In was awakened by his car striking, and springing-up, found eaat adi "> f the “N or “tl 4 eae The cela =n 
wmpikes, rivers, canals and railroads, the great valley himself dragging over. the tops uf the trees. Having no, ss the ef spas h for hi ” “ih aa ay intelli me . rt 
yok the lead sometime since, and it only remained for) ballast to throw over, and no anchor to hold’ on with, Mr. na val abi ‘ aa $ 7. % * Ane , . ved . ebay 
«meone to get into his ear dnd ride through the air ag n0||(, was forced to catch a’branch with one hard, while with e av sa a m tae od m3 hm 7 we hs 
- ng else ever-rode, to make the character .of the West in the other he pulled his valve-rope and let off his gass, and nee Ven Seventeen Wile Daaheey Wert set 
° as we are acquainted with it, is well conducted. ' 
t tut style of locomotion, accord with its character in other |\ then. hauling himself down the limb.of the tree: until he 4 
‘ ajles.- ‘This. has at length been done, not by a Buckeye, |} came to a part of siifficient size, he made his car fast by mp NOH Find aed Mek pi 
) be sure, but by.a resident Cincinnatian—The wonder-|| hig ropes, and there remained until day-light.. At the]: Siceviaee NEW.—A proposition, someting like this, 
; jilqiality of this valley is, that it not only produces great] time he secured his balloon, it wes half past two in .the||i8 under consideration in the famed city of Gotham: “Ta 
"i nen; but makes: those who come here ots orat any || morning. After daylight he descended the tree, arid fit up a fast sailing ship of about 300 tons burthen, to ac- 
. nite, it ought to. But to the point. Mr: C. had assisted || walked some miles. before he’ could find assistance; with commodate a large party of ladies and gentlemen, and 
‘BB satseveral balloon ascensions in England, and being hit-|| what he procured he,took down his car and balloon Jittle make a voyage to the Mediterranean. The ship will be 
- sif, naturdlly, an wronaut, he came to the West deter- injured, and after waiting some days f found his way back ||Commanded by an officer in the navy, will carry. no ‘meér- 
. nined to distinguish himself, and tise high. He laid by to Cincinnati, - ‘ chendize, and will proceed to the coasts of Italy, Africa, 
.. the profits of his régular business, bought himself silk,|| ‘xe Janded on Siesphtezon' 3 or Stinson’s Knob, Monroe and Asia in the, re ROME ge at various ports 
calealated- the dimensions of his balloon, the whole struc- county, Vi irginia; eighteen miles from Union; and twenty long enough to —<— = to visit Florence, Rome, 
te and size of every part and appendage of it; made his from Lewisburg; having gone about three hundred and fif- Naples, Pompeii, wpe york and Pamaseus, and. other 
vatnish and laid it on, in short, aid eyery” thing for him- ty niiles in nine and a half hours,’ The Alleghany ririge towns ~ Asia, _ the - e as far as the pyramids,— 
ielf, at length started, dnd with the success so well de-|| wag within an hour’s ‘sai of the spot where- Mr, Clayton _ —— olish th ‘ rhe t a wavuseed, Sond a5 RINE, 
erved by his skill, courage, coolness and good sense; || topped, and-had it not-been that during the evening, from and accomplish the whole torr so as ba back in New- 
mide the longest voyage which has ever been made, and! . want of.experience, Mr-C. threw over more ballast thim pub hte ie" f 
nded and’ returned with perfect. safety, bringing back was ‘proper, and thereby: lost some hundred feet of gas, The way time is generally passed at fahiansble water- 
bis balloon with him. . which had-to be let off to-counteract the sudden rise, it ing Paces, contribetes neither > bealeh ~ intellectnal 
At5p. m., April 8th, Mr. C, arose from the amphi-| js probable the. balloon’ might haverreached the Atlantic cultivation. A summer at the aprings, Gane CogeR out 
d theatre on Court street, amid the shouts of thousands.— || codst. Through the whole adventure the eronaut showed of ten, is time murdered. The genius of the Newyorkers 
His cary in consequence of an accident, was ‘not hung|!, degree of daring, courage, presence of mind; and skill, has suggestéd a much more: rational way of getting thro’ 
m iirettly under the mouth of the balloon, ‘but this was of which lead us to hope.that he may one day be a. bertefac- the warm season. Besides the pleagure and novelty of 
8, wb practical ingonyenience. “Mr, C., during the ascen-|}tor of mankind by-his improvements upon the- machine such a trip as that proposed, it might be the means of er- 
a sion,.did not sit in the car, but upon a- hoop from which the now in use; and in relating his j journey. his modesty has riching‘our cabinets.and libraries, and contributing some 
of arwas suspended;” his positon appeated a dangerous one, struck us as mnbech as this boldness in underteking it., He valuable works to our national literature. Though we do 
; ud might have proved so, had the @ronaut -b¢en at all|| wij) jn a few weeks make’ another ‘ascerision, provided || 2 expect ever to be partakers (on the profits arising from 
le daunted or dizzy from his novel situation, but he was not} 
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Le wept some of our citizens will guatantee his expenses; this will periodical publishing) of lpr of such a trip, yet 
le indeed, so. well was he pleased with hie seat that he tells || pe readily done, undoubtedly, as the receipts of the amphi-|| ¥° should like to hear of others enjoying them; and hope 
ist us that He would, had he crossed the mountains, and been || theatre will probably nearly pay them. We wish’him all the ye may be made, 
ny rearing the seaboard, have eut away.his ear, weighing|| success, for he deserves it.. Though the native we be, 
he thirty paunds, ‘and sat upon..the hoop - entirety, sand we | jieve of another land, yet he i:as in him the real Kentuck ‘Hirax Powers.—Since this gentleman's visit to Wash- 
er have ho doubt he would: He took-up with bim, if we re- ‘stuff, and good common sense beside; and no one of: our || ington City, various. brief notices of him have appeared 
ere member right, about one hundred and thirty pounds of bal- acquaintance seems ‘so likely as Mr. C. one day to ride in the newspapers, and several of considerable length in 
ach it. The balloon rose swiftly, taking an easterly direc- through a crab ‘apple orchard on a streak of dightning. some of the magazines, These notices were doubtless 
bat tioh; ina. short time says Mr, Clayton, the hills. which > a —_ ; || prepared, with the best intentions, and are highly eulogis- 
PO: bound our view below, sank into the ground, and alkseem- PERIODICALS —Conferits of the “Knickerbocker” for tic; yet they have hardly done Mr. Powers credit in some 
ned ed one level plain; the hundreds who filled the streets of April.—The uses and abuses ‘of criticism; The tomb of | Tespects, and in others, for. want of correct information 

Cincinnati, became mere moving specks, creeping along reat hine; Sketch of a ‘self-made. sculpt " Th k; || have misrepresented facts. It is yery nat ral, that th ; 
ible scarce perceptibly: :—His view widened, and villages, fif- oeeP sre Mond . E * litud wi ' pain publi¢ should be eaget after infor iA . z “J 
suc teor twenty miles from the city in all directions, came Sketches of tsavel; Prayer in solitude; Pulpit e bquences iy hi 4 habi ; ormation respecting the 
ety intohis field of viston, and the world beneath him wad as Heconing, sight.and morning nt. sons: The boeken ieagety 7 7 sappy cca gp i ge sl 
is cute tpusad ot bis fest. The liorizon af the enrth was John Sthith; A vision of stéam; The‘laboratory of nature; did genius; and we have gréat pleasure in informing our 
7 Geeed tninke: dhovd Kc. wes another berisea tf toper The bufial; Jeduthan Hobbs; Is he rich!; “I'hé silent wa- readets, that we have received, and shall publish in our 
well defined and seemingly on a levet with his car; when tots. Aataoen Meese: Memory; | =e duclit; Spells moet paren: = —_ erg Hoye: ee aaveny eee 
the sun bega'in.to sink below this upper horizon that or- of the hour; A musical, soirée; Jnfapcy:—-Litersry ‘noti-; ay tn intimate Stays ieee ansopotee:pf men 
darhek’ bok Saal ins tren ade aa, ‘while ead ces; Editors’. table} Literary intelligence. ; of kenine are so. common, that a faithful. narrative is a 
oa which remained above was of the usual color. At start- |]-” Contents of * Liltell’s ° Museum” for April.—James aN agp ers 
: ing, the barometer was. twenty-nine and thtee-tenths in-|{ Smith, Esq.; Algerine commission; Coleridgeiana; An-\ 
at thes; the thermometer. seventy-two degrees; in half-an||eedates of the French provinces; St. John of the island; Lrorsuatrve Cuvs. This proniining’ youth seems to 
4 hour the baromoter was at nineteen inches, the thermom-|{ Press in Switzerland; €ol. Beaufoy’ s nautical and hydrau-|| be in w conte . On last Tuesday evening after a dicus- 
of eter at twenty-six degrees} and’ the eronaut put on lic ‘experiments; The Sultan; Notes on'nationalities; Life || sion, before a very sparse audience, of the question: whether 
“fot his great coat. At- this time he heard 2 sound of-a|| 24 correspondence of Henry Salt; Esq., F. R. S.; Mat-|}capital punishment should not be abandoned for solitary 
om, cannon fired at the landing, and the stroke of the wood- thews’ Jeu de Mati Life - character of the Rev. Wm.||confinement, and a vote that it should be, an unsuccessful 
“hes man’s axe, About six he passed:over Batavia, being two Carey, D. D.;, Captain Ktoss’s_chronometets;, The. stury || attempt was made to adjourn sine die. This, some one ob- 
any and ahalf miles high; thermometer at 23 degrees, The of a chimney «sweeper; Some account of Walton ’ Hall; served, Was an attempt to choke the club, and kill it; but 
talloon was now moving iniperceptibly; there was no agi- Verses—From the autobiography of sir Edgerton Brydgeg;|| @ noted wag that was by observed-he was giad to see the 
Mr. tation of the car, and. the gas had by-expansion entirely Siney’s life of the Rev. Rowland Hill; Correspondence of || clab — up to its principles, and instead of inflicting 
ol filled the silk, so that not a ripple wasto be seen in it. Victor Jacquemont;. J » advagtene vd mene on soniye, oa iteclf capital jpanichuent, for ite, tia, going into 
Hr He felt no pain, or difficulty of breathing. At this time he of a father, continued ; Traditions of the Ameriean war of || so ak eapnaion, 
the says, “E could have imagined myself the inhabitant of a independence; Specimens of the table-talk of 8.T. Cole- a - 
fully little world of my own, moving in the immensity of space.” ridge; Marble basso Relievo; Rise-of the Rotheschildes; Aaron Burr.—Mr. Flastf has received a volume enti- 
very At twenty-five minutes past.six, the sun set. He passed Wanderings in New South Wales, Batavia, Pedir cond, tled, ‘The Life of Aaron Burr,” by. Samue! L. Knapp.— 
hy- on over Georgetown, about nine_o’clock over Portsmouth, Singapore, and China; Apparition of Murshal Ney; Dana S|| It is a eatchpenny concern, A ‘notice of it 1s in type, 
bi A keeping the cutirse of the river; at eleven was over Galli- Buccaneer:—Critical notices; Fine. arts;. Notabilia; Lit- || but crowded out till our hext.--Mr. Knapp makes his bow 
pete polis, near which he crossed the Ohio and took-a more |] ®T@tY intelligence. to the public with considerable regularity, and should not 
ao toutherly course, which at half’ past twelve brought: him] Contents of the ‘Northamerican Miateasine” ‘ne April.|| be manos, 
good over Charleston, Kanawha. At length, near New river,||}—The Prophet of St. Paul’s, (act 11.;) Salvator Rosa 
Shee being over what he thought an open country, and his bal-||and his pupil Antonio; The statue and the cobbler; The|| A pux.——“‘Indeed, sir,” said a friend wha d 
wnne nearly gone, he descended for the purpose of stopping, || journal of a student; ‘The birthday prophecy; Song of the|| sick chamber. short time since, and noted th rege 
per- and threw over his anchor. The anchor caught in a tree, || diamond; The life and writings of John Locke; The con-\| vials upon the mantel, “in “ai = ce é number of 
%, and to his surprise, he found himself over an immense}|stant widow; The autobiography of Frazee, the sculptor; » YO. appear to have 


— & truly vial-ent attack.” 
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‘i . of GENERAL INTELL ,IGENCE. : “ a,meinber of the.club, delivered an appropriate address, 








oR AA! en - |isieurs’ Ind. Patts; A, Ewing; jr., and Benjamin Thomip« 
[mpossiBiLiITy oF MAN’s FLYInG.—We are so much in Ss ato at: Aran ? a? ; 
‘the habit of seeing birds fly, and they fly with stich appa-||50™», * vice-prosidents, read. thé regulary ‘abd-volantoer 
reht ease, thet we are apt to overlook the many mechani- Chil icodhe A reer oe 7 gon piree- 
cal difficulties:that have to be overeome by their organiza- tht men iA whdled , ey 
tion. But when attempts have been made.by ingnto cun< |}. STEAM NAVIGATION as we remarkéd a few days ago; 
7 isb the apparent] STtAs , a8 we remarkéd a few days ago, 
suc ying aparaun, or evento accamlith the apparent i ecg wonder Of ipower of parxiating dfs 
PA ate baovantly fier. sal aiiy effort camen’ it . filled Ignds.’ Information ‘ corroborative of: thi8; comes to hand 
. > . ¢ ° : . 33 * 3 
‘with ween superficially .lighter then the atmosphere, the |[ove'? Yett; #26 alaicet every:anonth. +‘Ex’s ‘Londow Bews 
attempters,’ notwithstanding ‘all their - mechanical skill; ||P°P° reesived by the last arrival, we a tag *. mere 
and even their mechanical ‘ science, Have found that- theg + — a & — a “of tk werent aggre : 
_ would require to go. long time to school before they coul tireught one into. caaiension on the Nile, ungeampledeacil: 
tg A hifien rotons Bg "ee ye sabe thy bition ities dre offered to the traveler who Wishes to explore the 
arms, is ike ‘the kindred fancy of a perpetual motion, a en ane ens a ae rae Ren — wore 
a physical impossibility; and the attempt.to construct one |}. 7 ae ties See, h ya r 9 yrpetins.- ee . 
is one. of those absurdities into which; men are apt fo. fall bese sys nee ga barr pane apm ota = 
in thé infancy of knowledge, when they have'vanity e-|| 1 oon lished with 7 a BtlEs; oe” oot tile 
nough to lead them wrong, but want the requisite.knowl- SOOMAPNER EE. WAEDUNS FOS RERenewA, EFI VATION lh 
: tise Ghana nS ‘Even’ if the arne ‘could. be culties to which they were, subjected. Thus’ niay the 
po how A t gt 7 bearing ib cdg peopertions $0 wer - scietice be enlarged, and a way opened for the 
: ‘of. civilization. 4 . id 
tte haman bedy as.those of the bird of most ,powerful he re. 2. al 
: "sea? ‘ : : connection with this subject, it “be stated, that 
dcr wncciad be hich wh i Pann prom a or the whole of the Mediterranean is Jikely, before Jong to be 
thing Jike a flying motion. Then if that difficulty could rendered. accessible by steam. The voyage from Trieste 
be gat the ‘better of, (which’ it evidently could not,) the to Constsntinople, touching-at Corfu, , Naupguli, Smyrna, 
spine would bend, and the body cant over and tumbde’tal| S24 Dardadelis, may how ‘be pérfofmed by its agency; 80 
the: ground, on iitation art it bappened to.be the heav- | that itis reasonable to infer that‘ Palestiné will soon’ be 
’ iest Or. te thie ag sane be got the bother atcapes. in included; in which case; ¢ person will be able to visit Cai- 
not adapted for breathing on the-wing,. and thus the cir. |{ > Jerusalem, and Constantinople ina few weeks, gain- 
culation would stop, and there would. be‘an end of the flier ne * ne ipforeaatiom “a the. gens aelty of srorelens 
in the very beginning of his flight. Tn short, it may be||\°” “0 B Uae Same number ok mon a eee ee ¢ 
said; ‘without’ fear of cobteadietion, that no addition tol! ece™ attend the projected voyage to India By way t) 
the Leman Wody could make man a ‘fier. If the study of the Euphrates, the Levant will be as regularly visited by 
the structure.of birds had.no other effect than the: preven: || *t°™mers» 98 16 now the’ Adriatic.—Baltimore Gaxeue: ~ 
ting of such fanciés as these—fancies, which, like the oth- ! * cathe 
er absurdity mentioned, still sometimes occupy. time ih ;. Sameer ean on syn Sapsir the dcopeat ee 
which’ the schemmer might do something not altogethér|| os one aA S mule... he ighest mountains are abo 
useless—it would he worthy of ‘our attention. The auth- three miles. We can therefore have but. very limited 
or of this sketch eetbatarin. £ lenet-emn. © bode Redawe hve: w view of the operations going ‘cn in the earth. The tem- 
ie aahen, din te all soared the ‘ha. Aouk enantthal perature is found to increase one degree for every fifty or 
hey r pa ren art po prove £ chen he vane foal sixty feet of descent: into the.globe, If thie-increase is 
S es. > ead . ” pees es he lee acon il régular ptoportion, two miles into the interior would 
Archimedes in oon 3 con Earth could hot pag te give the temperature of boiling water,and two hundred 
to his ambition, and he would’ needs fly; so, after month’s wiles would give a temperature that would melt every 
of labor, he produced’a pair of wings "and, mounting te | Substance at n, and the centre = ape EH peer te, ne all 
? ace tion. ‘Borings into the earth confirm this ratio of 
the top of the barn at his father’s farm-yard, spread them concer’: awe : 
for-flight, and shot boldly into the air; but no shot pidgeon || po7o"8° It = from one avec ” oer wre be pyre 
or even pig of lead, was ever more true to the perpendicu- } in peventy, in different -parts of the world; accor ing 40 
lar, for the wings barely saved him from a dangerous fall the thickness.of the outward crust. In this country it is 
ail die’ Pe Lhist of Birds: : *\fone in seventy. Here, therefore, the crust is thicker, and 
ee the climate colder'than in the samite latitude in other coun-. 
| tries. —Salem Landmark, ' 














Curious ore IN THE weoreapdr Aepesnse is @ custom’ Be oy 
among the inhabitants, apparently quite. peculiar to these = ¢ e ; ier Pe. 
islands, Inevery parish they aeeuie at the festival of||_. OBITUARY. Novices.—Departed this. life on the 15th 

the Holy:Ghost, elect a chief, whom they ‘style emperor, February, Jonathan Kidwell, father of the senior editor 
or rather a-certain number, named.by the rest, draw lots|| this paper, in the 86th yegr of his age, ‘The deceased was 
for thie honor at the church, when the fortunate indiyidual || 2° of the last of our revolutionary worthies, who-.achiev- 
is crowned by the priest with a silver coronet, wherewith 
he receives a scepter, both being previously solemuly con- 
secrated. The ceremony and approptiate service being 
ended, the Imperado retires, surrounded by crowds of his 
conferrers who strew his psth with flowers, receiving in 
return a general blessing by the waving of his-eonsecra- 
ted scepter. He then proceeds to.a small open stone- 
building, erected for the purpose in every parish, called 
“© teatro de Imperado;” and there he sits in state, encir- 
cled by his friends, with ¢ table before him, on which hé 
receives the donations of the pious,-censitting of bread, } 
wine, poultry, and meat, which are carefully. distributed || , ; ; ; 
in the evening to the poor: The Imperado afterwards fe-j/° A HusBAND WANTED.—There is’gaid ta be now living at 
tires with his friends to his own cottage, which had been|/St. Mary’s, ist one of the lower conties of Maryland, a 
previously’ cleansed, ‘whitewashed,‘and ornamented with/||lady at the age of.onée hundred and five yearg, of whom 
garlands, where they indulge im feasting, rustic games, || the following account is given: ‘Her mental faculties are 
singing to the viola, and dancing until a late hour. This|| unimpaired;-she is in excellent health and spirits; rides 
cerémony continues during seven weeks, every Sunday,|/on horseback as dexterously a¥-a trooper; Iaces‘in her 
and nothing can exceed the emulation that is shown by || corsets; attends her toilent punctually; and, what is yet 

e lower orders who are competitors on these occasions. || more surprising, she is now as willing to be married ag 

héy not unfrequently- pawt or sell their whole ‘little||she was ninety yéars ago.” : , 
property to sustain the hospitality they wish to practice ‘ ; 


his numerous years he was a preacher’ in the Methodist 
Episcopal church. His life was an example of christian 
piety. and devotion—he died inthe faith m which. he lived. 
He lived torsee his children’s children to the thitd and 
fourth generations, and has left behind him a widow, the 


six or seven years ago, John Kidwell, brother tothe wid- 
ow, died a few. months past, in his eighty-fifth year. He 
was also one of the revolutionary remnant.—Sentinel. 








during the term of,their reign,- when they» keep. open . Deari ‘or Bisior M’Kenpree.—The Western Metho- |i. 


houses forthe friends of their circle. At the expiration || j:.5 4 jour ; oe comes 

: ist, @ journal published at Nashville, announces the 
of seven weeks the crown and the scepter are deposited || death: of #. distingvished man in their fraternity, viz., 
in the parish church, on’ a silver salver, until the ensuing Wm. M’Kendree who died in Sumner county, Tenn., on 

° re « , ated ne ei , A . *> 

celebration of the fesitival— Capt. B rd # Azores, _ |}the’Sth ultimo. He was a native of. Wiliamsburg, Vir- 
ginie, and was ani adjutant during the. revolutionary war., 
When about thirty years of age, he became’ an itinerant 





Buckeye cRLEBRATION.—The anniversary of the first 


settling of Ohio, was celebrated in this-town, on Tuesday || preacher among the Methodists, and was ‘made a bishop in|} 


last, 7th April, by the Buckeyes of Ross county, in-rare|| the year 1808. 

style: they met at the Masonic hall, and after dressing}. — ‘ 
with .their peculiar badges, the marshals of the day, Derence or NeWor.eans.—The steam-boat, Henry 
Mess'rs Wm. Y. Emmet, Wm. Y. Gilmore, and Daniel |/(lay passed down the river, opposite Natchez, on the 5th 
Ott, formed them in: procession, and, marched through the || ult., with fifty tons of canon balls, bound to Neworleans; 
principal streets of our town; they then sat down toan||and the Natchez Courier states that a: hundred tone of, 





212, OINCINNAFIsMIRROR, AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED 70, LITERATURE. AND SCIENCE. 


aftet which the president, Dr: J. Coates, assisted by Mes-|} 


ed our liberty and independence. For more'than: half of| 


partner'of hig early life, who is now if her eigty-eighth)}. 
year—the father of' whom was ‘still living not more than |}. 


) 





DESPERATE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE Bua and Spier. 
—Whsh first discotered, the ‘bug was suoponted ct; 
eight inches‘from a sill; and directly under a Window jn 
my wood-houge, . The bug being. fail four times larger 
than his antagonist,-it’was ta me altegether unaccounta- 
ble how the spider could place. it in that situation, On 
examination,- I found two separaté’ threads. of: the web 
jmade.fast to the outer edge of:the sill; at a, distance of 
eight inches, they joined together and thence continued to 
the window stool, where they were nyade fast. >From the 
junction of thése two lines the bug was” suspénded, It 
was plain to be seen that’ by’some skilful ‘manuver, the 
\thread was carried round and back of the fore legs of the 
bug, and made fast directly back of theneck, ° . , 
n this, unfavorable’ situation, the bug defended. itself 
against the long and repeated attaclis of its enemy. The 
Spider commenced the attack by. first striking the bug on 
the head. with one leg, apparently acting with great cau: 
tion; thé bug, with its mouth open, watched very closely 
‘ithe movements of the-spider; and whenever the assailant, 
descended to give battle, the, bug would snap at the: spi- 
der’s legs as oftén as he repeated his attacks. 

At this .time great care was taken that.the fastening 
around the bug should not give way, and theréfore increas. 
fed to’ the ‘width of one sixteenth of an“inzh, and about 
three-eighths of an inch long, brought to a point and’made 


appeared at the time to be too much fatigued to continye 
the battle, and retreating to: the web, coiled up his legs, 
}apparently to rest. ‘Afier remainjng in that situation for 
or five nntiutes, he dropt down directly in ffont of the bug. 
A new method of fighting was introduced: one leg of the 
spider was carried rapidly round the leg of the bug.” The 
motion was so rapid, that.it was scarcely perceptible to 
the eye, and continued a few seconds, when the spider im- 
mediately went dloft. ' Dy 
-bug now became-more enraged, and acted with the 
‘greatest degree of desperation, and speedily freed itself 
rom the fastenings round the legs.- The spider descended 
again, and the bug, exercising all the venom and spite 
that would be possible for any jnsect-or anima to exhibit, 
ferociously or heroically: snapped at the. spider’s legs as 
often’.as theénemy struck at him. -At tiis time one of 
the spider’s legs got entangled in the bug’s claws or mouth; 
my impression at the time was, that the ‘bug bit off 2 
piece of one of them; for the spider immediately ascend-- 
ed to rest, and afterwards acted with. much’ more precau- 
tion. The.attacks were now continued at short intervals 
as I have befote described, first at the head of the besieg- 
éd bug, and then by attempting to confine its legs, . Af- 
ter repairing the fastenifg arownd its neck; these several 
attacks. wefé continued forty  minutes,—the spidér.at ev-. 
ery trial being compelled to retreat, and at each time re- 
mained one or two minutes to rest. He appeared at last: 


soon. During these closing belligerent efforts, the fasten- 
ings gave:way and he, dropped down,, at once, and fortu- 
nately ‘made his escape, much-injured by the battile— 
Smith's scientifietracts. © © _: POE 





SELECTED POETRY. 


THE BETTER LAND. 


+ -___4-__-___+-- 





BY MR§. HEMANS, 

“T hear thee speak~of the better land—~ 
"Thou, callést its children a happy band; 

‘” Mothet} oh, where is that radiant shore? 
Shall“we seek it,.and weep no more! 

+ Js it where the flower of the orange ‘blows, ° 
And the fire-Mies glance through the myrtle boughs!” 
—‘‘Not there, not there, my child!” ; 


“Ts it. where the feathery palm trees rise, . . 
‘And the date grows.ripe under sunny skies! 

* “Or midst the gréen isles of the glittering seas, 
Where fragrant fSrests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious. things” 
—~‘‘Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Js itfaraway, in someregionold, | _ 
"Where rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 
"Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And.diamonds light up the secret mine, - 

And the pearls gleam.forth'from the coral strand! 
‘Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 
—‘Not there, not there, my child!” 


“**Eye hath pot seen it, my gentle-boy; © 
. Far hatb not heard its deep songs of joy: 
* Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
. Sorrows and dedth may not enter there; 
- Time doth pot .breathe on its fadeless bloom; 
-. Far. beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb; 











excellént dinner at col. Madeira’s, given in his vusual|| cannon have been ordered from the Pittsburgh foundry for 


splendid style. After the dinner was over, Mr.J no. Potts; || the same post.—Vewyork Transcript. . 





- —Jt:is there, it is there, my ehild!” 


fast to- the thread:which suspended the bug. The spider ° 


to be really exhausted, and did not return to the attack so . 


